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THESE: thoughts concerning 


now come abroad into the world, do of right 
belong to you, being written. several years since tor 
your 8ake, and are no other than what. you have al- 
ready by you in my letters. I have 80. little varied 


any thing, but only the order of what was sent you 
at different times, and on several occasions, that the 

reader will easily find, in the familiarity and fashion 
of the stile, that they were rather the private conver- 


sation of-two friends, than a 
public view. 


dizcouree devigned for 


Ide importunity of friends is the common apy- 
logy for publications men are afraid to own the.n- 
elves forward to. But you know I can. truly say, 
that if same, who having heard of these papers of 
mine, had not pressed to zee them, and afterwards 


to have them printed, they had lain dormant still in 


that privacy they were designed for. But those, 
whose judgment I defer much to, telling me, that 


they were persuaded, that this rough draught. of of 


mine might be of some use, if made. more public, 
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ing education, which 


touched upon what will always be very prevalent 
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iv The Epistle Dedicatory. 
with me: For I think it e:ery man's ind{spensible 
1 to do all the service he can to his country; 
and I see not what difference he puts between him- | 
self and his cattle, who lives without that thought. 5 
This subject is of so great concernment, and a right 
way of education is of so general advantage, that 
2 did I find my abilities answer my wishes, F should 
not have needed exhortations or unportunities from 
others. However, the -meanness of these papers, 
and my just distrust of them, shall not keep me, by 1 
the shame of doing so little, from contributing my 
mite, when there is no more required of me, than 
my throwing it into the public receptacle. And if 
there be any more of their size and notions, who = 
liked them go well, that they thought them worth 
e 1 may flatter elf they will not be lost 
abour to every body 1 
I myself have been consylted of late by so many, 
who proſess themselves at a loss how to their 
children, and the early corruption of youth is now 
become so general a complaint, tha: he cannot be 
_ thought wholly impertinent, who brings the consi- 
: deration of this matter on the stage, and offers 80me- 
—_— thing, if it be but to excite others; Gr afford matter 
4 of correction: For errors in edu Should be ess 
indulged than any. These, like faults in the first 
=. _ _ concoction, that are never mended in the second or 
I third, carry their after wards incorrigible taint with 
= them, through all the parts aud stations of life. 
lam 80 far from beigg conceited of any thing 1 
have here offered, that I should not be , even 
for your sake, if some one abler and fitter for such 
a task would in a just treatise of Education, suited 
to our English gentry, rectify the mistakes 1 have 
made in thus; it being much more desirable to me, 
__ that Young gentlemen should be put into (chat 
_ which every one ought to be 2 - 


_— 


* 


I 


for. I will not say the good temper of the chil 


| The Epiatle Dedicatory, y 


my opinion should. be received concerning it. Nou 


will, however, in the mean time bear me Witness, 
that the method here proposed has bad no rr 
effects upon a gentleman's son it was not desi 4 
not very much contribute to it; but this I think you 
and the parents are satisfied of, that a warns + | 
usage, according to the ordinary disciplining of chil- 
dren, would not have mended that temper, nor have 
brought him to be in love with his book, to take a 
pleasure in learning, and to desire, as he does, to be 
taught more, than those about him think fit aways 

to teach him. n 7 2 
But my business is not to recommend this treatise 
to you, whose opinion of it I know already, nor it to 


the world, either by your opinion or patronage. The 


well educating of their children is 80 much 

and concern of parents,.and the welfare and prospe- 
rity of the nation o much depends on it, that 1 
would: have one lay it geriously to heart; and: 


_ after having well examined and distinguished what: 


faucy, custom, or reason advises in the case, set his 
helping hand to. promote every where that way of 
training up youth, with regard to their several condi- 
tions, which is the easiest, shortest and likehest to 
produce virtuous, useful and able men in their dis- 
tinct callings; . though that most to be taken care of, 
is, the gentleman's calling. For if those of that 
rank are by their education once set right, they will. 
quickly. bring all the rest into order. 

I know not whether I have done more than shewn 1 
my good wishes towards it in this short discourse; 


such as it is, the world now has it, and if there be 


any thing in it worth their acceptance, they owe 
their thanks to you for it. My affection to you gaye 
the first rise to , and Tam pleazd, the I cam leave: 

25 WET Nene i 
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vi - The Epidtle Dedicatory. 
= sterity this mark of the friendship which has 
between us, For 1 know no greater ple: | 
in this life, nor a better remembrance to be left be- 
hind one, than a long continued friendship with an 
Honesf, wee and worthy man, and lover of his. 
” am, | 5 £ . . 0 | 
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55 Sound mind un ere body, 5 . 
9, itt full description of a 

weeks. He that has these two, as 

wih for; and he that wants either of i 


bot little die better for any dae 
ess or serA is most part their own makin 

| whore mim directs abt e, will ever ta 
the right way; and be, Whose body 1s. 
feeble, will never be able to'advance in 


carried towards is cnc 5 


the 'ptivilege of their hap constitutic 
to do * "Are Bur Sarah 2 


good or evil, useful or nat, 
_ that which makes the great 
The Hittle, or alinost insensible 
tender infancies, have very im mportant and 


mas is THOUGHTS. 18 


che. =o 


| fees, there are some mem torietitacighs' of body and 
mind 80 yigorous aud well framed by nature, chat 
they nerd not much assistatice from ear: but hy 
d of their natural genius; they are from 

and 


es of this Tin 246 


but few, und 1 think I may say, that of Ubthe mien 

we meet with, nine parts of ten are What they are, 
their education. 3 x 
iference in mankind, . 
impressions "or 'our 


consequences: een, 


- 
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dome rivers, where a gentle application of the hand 

turns the flexible waters into channels, that make 

22 8 quite contrary courses; and by this little 

en them at first in the source, they re- 

_ 1 ent tendencies, and arrive at last at very 

remote and distant places. 
C2. I imagine the minds of children as easil 

turned this or that. way, as water itself; and chough 

this be the principal part, and our main care should 

be about the a re the N is not to 0 
Health, c refore begin wi 

yg 2 and _—_ 12 the health of 

-the body, as that which you may perhaps rather ex- 

pect from that study I have been thought more pe- 

© euliagly to have applied myself to; and: that also 

| which eeil be soonest dispatched; as ing, if Lguess 
n ? | 

5 health is to our business 

; and how requiite a strang conttitu- 

N Rn 2 hardships * fatigue,..is to 

one e any. figure in ward, | 

* 1 to need an n ANG 

L 4. The 2 ideration, I chall 

alth, zhall be, Fe. 7 41 


Eee Fn —— 2 
550 t ers and 3 | 
men do theirs, But because the motherg EX 

way think this alittle too para and the fathers too 
Wort, I chall explain myself more particvlarly;; 3 

_ IT this as a general and certain.gbgerva- . 
_ wt n tg. — viz, That mga: 
—_ IE 354 ee e „8 s 


3750 32 
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ed, or at yr trek, by e 332372 
Ade e 88 r a 
| firzt thing beben dars of; in that ; 
eh n Wämtbe 
covered, winter or summer. The ace 
when we are born, is no less tender than any other 
part of the body. It is use alone hardens it, nad 
ales it more able to endure che cold. And theres 1 
fore che Scythian phitosopher gave a very ss 
cant answer to the Athenian, —— how Wo 
he could go, naked in frost and W 
* Scythian, can you endure 
16 the sharp winter air? My f to 
Think-n me: all 0 all face, — 


2 instance 
trary excess of heat, deing 
# to ghew what ue can do, | 
author's wards,” 5 abe 
| . The heats, ys he, „eee | 
* are more violent in Malta, ee 1e ese 
any port of Europe: They exceed e 5 
Men ih ov Rome itself, and are perſect-. 2 
« ly stifling ; and so much the more, hems: hed _ 
« are seldom any cooling breezes here: This makes - 
« the common people as black as gypsies: But yet bs 
the peasants d dus can! they work on in_the _ 
* hottest part of the day, without intermis ion, or 
1 « cheſterirng themoelves from; bie veorchinig, de v0 
© _=* This has convinced me, that nature oa brag = WO 
«« jgelf to many things — impoaiblepro» -- 


their children, and — to the has, 5 4 
by making them 80 «ark naked, withouv- zhird, 2 
EEE | * drawers, $44 24 


0 _ OF EDUCATION.) JJ. 
« drawers; of on their "3-0 from their 
u cradles, 3 years old.. | 
Give me leave therefore to advise you, not ſo 
fence too carefully against the cold of this our 
_ climate. There'aro thons/ in Eaglnd, who wear 
the same cloaths winter and summer, and that 
— — any inconvenience, or more sense of cold 
than others find. But if the mother will needs have 
an allowance for frost and snow, for fear of harm, 
and the father for fear of censure, be «ure let not 
his winter · cloathing be too warm: And amongst 
other things, — that when nature has 80 
well covered his head with hair, and strengthened 
it wich a year or two's age, that n 
Ain 2 cap, it is best that by night. a 
| zhould-also lie without one; there being no- 
ing that more exposes to e 
| N 
86. 1 have said ke here, Hecause-the printipsl 
8 one discourse is, how: a young gentieman 
should be brought up from his infaney, which, in 
all things will not s0 perfectly suit the education of 


1 daughters; though where the difference af sen re-. 
quires different e, 1 will Be Go? hedajatcer 5 


to distinguisb. WK 
81. L vill ae ee bis 8 bel 
if day in cold water, and to have 
"'Þ Fo so thin, that they might leak 
A water, wh he comes near it. Here, 
I fear, I Shall have the and maids ioo a | 
me. One will think" it too filthy, and the other 
per hape too much pains, to make clean his stock - 
ings. But yet truth will have it, that his health is 
much more worth, than all such considerations, 
| and deu times as much more. And he that consi- 


2 ue thing * 


"= 7 1 
* 


. 


with hand- shoes, as the Dutch call 


wet in their feet is nth nes 
2 to prevent this, is, to have his 


yo 


coll-wether whe! chink [foe eaeind: hh 3 4 
P eee it, 1 
enough to rub and wipe them 


1 1 
PERF 4.1, 


Ae in une forth, u Weben when tage; asd Wed 
nicely, will wich he had,” with the poor people's 


children, gone bare- foot, Who, by that mem, 


come to be $0 reconciled by custom to wet in their 
feet, that they take no more cold or ham by it; 
than if they tous hs regs = And what is 
— wn; Pate t difference betw 
and the — ers, but only custom 


always used to go barefoot, whilat: his hands were 
constantly wrapt up in warm mittins; and: 


not, 1'say; but such a custom make taking 
wet in his hands as dangerou gras imo now ing 


cak ater, and his feet washed constantly every 
tay in cold water. It is recommengable for its 


cleanliness ; but chat which I aim at in it, i health; 2 


and therefore I litait it not precisely to any time of 
the day. I haye known it used every 
euocese, and that all the. winter, with- 
omitting it eo much as one night in extreme 


vas of an age not 
himself; —— began this custom was” pu- 


ling and very tender. — great end being to 


harden æhose parts, by a gn and familiar use 
of cold water, and 
that usually attend barter ry tak) 
in those ho are bred otherwise, 
left'to che 
to chuse either night: 


. Tan i he fe 


or morning. Tbe time Ede 


indifferent 60 the thing be effeetunlly denne Ibs 
health and bardiness procured by it, would: be 8 
. rn 


SES 3 


"_ a , ; 


or EDUCATION. 1 


7 not, but if à man from his cradle ud been 


oves 1 doubt | 


made 8 s 


night, with | 


prevent the mische 


and convenience of the — — : 


= 12 OF EDUCATION. - 
. if Ladd, the preventiag. of corns, chat to some men 
de la very valuable consideration. But begin 
fit in the Spring wich luke · warm, and so caſder 
3 till in a few. days you come 
f d water, and then continue it 80 
= . eh. ey summer. For it is to be observed in 


_ - tmn to murder their tender babes, to use them thus 
A What l put their feet in cold water ia. fiogt and 
now; when all one can do is little enough to keep 
them wurm? A little to remove their fears by en- 
amplea, without which the plainest renson 4s 

dom hearkened to: Seneca tells us of himpalf 
23, and 83, that he used to bathe himself in 


= spring: water in che midst of - widter. This, 1 he 
= had not it not only tolerable, but Nenne 


too, he would scare have done, in an exotbjtant 
forme, that could well dave deres the expevce of 
—— and in CR was. then old) 
N22 — | 


1 $5 


=> 


Come near ours in winter. If the rivers. of Italy” +, 
aut Farmer, those of Germany and Poland- are 

much colder, than, any in this dur country ;; and | 
Jet in these, the Jews, both men and Women, 
bathe all over, at all beasons of the year, without 

any 8 tp their health. I every 3 1 
not apt to believe it is a miracle, or any peculiar © 1 
W of $6. e Well Har makes „ 
Waters moug spring do no harm tothe 1 
tender bodies that Fein i * Be .one is now -— 3 
full of the miracles done by cold ba 3s on decayed . 
and weak constitutions,. for the recovery of health 
and strength; and therefore they cannot, be zmptac- 
ticable or intolerable for the improying and harden- "x 
ing the bodies of those who. are in better, Cironme - 
Ik these Fragen of grow men be not thought _ 
| Ne the case of children, but that they may 
be Judged still to be too tender, aud unable to Dear © 
zuch usage, let them examine what the Get ans.of 
Old, and the Irish now, do to them, . ul 
find, that infants too, as tender as they are thought, 
may, without, any danger, endure - bathjng, pot 
ur of their feet, but of their whole bodies, Ig 
cold water. And chere are, at this day, ladies 
the. highlands of Scotland who use this discipling. 

de their children in che midst of winter, and find 
| that: cold water does them no harm, een Men 
mere: ce inde oO DOS. 299 ox AIRS 


., ..1ahall not need here to mention 
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14 of EDUCATION. _ 
literas didicit nec nalaxe. But, besides the gaining 
a skill which may serve him at need, the advantages 
to health, by often bathing in cold water Ong 
the heat of summer, are 80 many, that I thin 
nothing need be said to encourage it; provided 

this one caution be used, That he never go jato 
the water when exercise has at all warmed him, or 

left any emotion in his blood ox pulse. 

8 9. Another thing that is of great advantage 
Ar. do every pne's health, but especially 
Childrens, is to be much in the open 
air, and as Jittle as may be by the fire, even jn win- 
ter. By this he will accustom hitzclf also to heat 
and cold, shine and rain; all which, if a man's 

body will not endure, it will serve him to very 
little purpose in. this world; and when be is grown 
up, it is too late to begin to use him to it. It must 


be ot early, and by degrees. Thus the body ma 
be ought to . any thing. | It ont 


advise him to play in the wind and the sun without 
a hat, I doubt whether it could be borne,'\_'There 
would a thousand objections. be made nt it, 

Which at last would amount to no mote, m truth, 
than being sun-burnt. And if my young master be 


the sun and wind for fear of his complexion, it may 
be a good way to make him a beau, but not a man 
of business. Aud although greater regard be to be 
had to beauty in the daughters ; yet I will take the 
_Jberty to 83y, chat the more they, are an the air. 
without: prejudice to their faces, os stronger and 
healthjer they will be; and the nearer they come 
to the hardship of their brothers in their education, 
the. greater adyantage will they receive from it all I 5 


- , 7 
F 4 


the remaining part of their lives. 


lo be kept always in the shade, dad never epOsed to 


J 10; Playing in the open air has but this pn 


© . : | | 


-” 


x 


or lie down. on th 


15 
he is hot N H he should ö sit 


or EDUCATION. 


or mois earth. This 1 
- and drinking — 4 drink, when are hot 
with labour or — 2 brings more peo people e to the 
grave, or to the brink of it, by tevers, and o ther dis- 
eases, og any thing I know. These 1 
are easily enough prevented whilst he is little, oo 
then se out of sight. And if, during his c 
hood, he be constanty and rigorouly kept from | 
zitting on che ground, or, drinking apy cold hquor- 
yhulst he is hot, che custom of forbearing, grown 


into habit, will help _ to 3 0 
bim, when: he arg n 


maid's or tutor g his is all. I think can be 
done in the cage: Fer, as years increase, liberty - 
must come with them; and in a great many things 


he must be trusted to his oN. ct, since there 


cannot always be a guard 3 7 5 except 4 
you hate put into his own. by good pracia 

zud established babits, whic 

and therefore. most to be 8 of... N 5 — 
repeated cautions and rules, never 80 often. ine 


cated, you are not to expect any\thing either in this 
or any other case, farther. than Practice = | 


l chem into N | os L 13 T 
| 11 Ee mention the girls brin 
into my mind 1 not be for- 10 — 


pat; and that j j that your son's cloaths 

never made. strait, especially about the. breast. 
Let nature. have scope to fashion the body as she 
thinks best. She works of heryelf a great deal bet. 
ter, and exacter than we can direct her. And i 
women were themszelyes to frame the bodies of their 
children in their wombs, as. they often endeaybur 


to mend their shapes when they are out, we should 


as certainly have no perfect children born, as we 


have, few e el that are n or much 
ven 3 AL, ae N 


9733 © 


: 


+>. 


2 — — 

* 

5 

* - * * * 

4 * X v * = n 0 
ba. 
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tion in the parts, when the höürichment 


ts or xEbveation: 


tampered with. This consideration'should; methitike, 


Keep busy people (1 will not zay ignorant nutses 


and bodicer makers) from meddling in a matter they 


understand not ; and they should be afraid to put 


nature otit of her way in fashioning the parts, when 


„0 


812. Na thort ani faking , 

: af and ad 

e constatit effects of hard bodice, and Uloiths 
iat pinch. That „ 


il lungs, and crookedness, art the natura 


and fine shapes, serves but the more effectually rc 
spoil them. Not can there indeed! But be dispfeßor⸗ 


in che several offices of the. body canhot'be- 


bored as natore design. And therefore What W- 


der is it, if, it being laid where it can,” off some part 
— ro braced, it 2 wakes a enero ply 
igher or bigger than its just proportion? It 
i that ds, ne of dt (ith 
agiving I know not what kind f beauty n it) by 
— and binding them Hard from thei? infuncy, 


have very little feet. L bay lately a pair of Chitia 


shoes, which I was told was for u grown woman : 


They were so exceedingly disproportioned to the 


feet of one of the vame age among us, that they 
would scarce have been big enough for ohe of our 


little girls. Besides this, it is observed,” that their 


women are also very little, and short-lived; whereas 
the men are of the ordinary stature of ather men, 


and live to a proportionable age. These defects 


the female sex in that country, are by tome it | 


to the unreasonable binding vf their feet, 4 


* 


* 
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i 


a - 
- 
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o 
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often do we de, that some small part of te 
Whole 


t bein injured by a wrench or a blow, we 
3 h thereby lose their strengih and nourish- 
ment, an dwindle away? Hom much 3 in- 
conveniences may we expect, when 


wherein is placed the heart and eat, 23 þ 
walz compresved,/ and. hindered from-its due en- 


pation? 1 


e n in ought co bevery plain : 
r a . And, if. 1 „ : 


flesh, should. be forbome as long a he. 
is in Coats, or at, least till; he is.two. or three years 


old, But whatever may ; 
Je and. future health and strength, I fear it will 


ly be consented, to. by parents, mialed by the 
——— much 2 4 | 


will be apt to think their children, as they 
gelves, in. danger to be star ved, if they. have not 
flech at. least twice, a-day. This Lam cure, children 


will. bread- their: teeth wich mech Jeas-danger, . 


freer. from diseases. whilst they were little, and lay 


the foundations of an healthy. and strong constitu— 


OF-EDVGATION: =” 
the free circulation of the blood is hindered, and che 
SE hole body suffers. And 


tion much surer, if they were not crammed ao much. 


as they, are by fond, mothers. and foolich servants,. 
2nd were. dert wholly from lech the firs bree 


four years of their lives. 


But if my young . e e 


let it be but once a. day, and of+ one sort at a meal. R 


Plain beef, mutton, has &c.. without. other sauce- 
than hunger, is best; es Hou careshould be-ued,. 
that he eat bread plenti both alone and with 


every; thing elee; and bao he cats that is seid, 
make him chew. it well, We English are, oſten 


ar herein; from whence follow. indigestion, 5 


Wer 18 inconveniences, 


d 


Nw. fit for * children 47 in all 5 
taken that they be plain, and aalen much mix 


meats.” Our pakates grow into a 


"= pleatent to him. * hear Fay time conte for vie- 


things, 


ture, und 8 
"Vier e a al 1=8pice, roms 1 al 


2 che ug are — tobe 
also of xalrin the. vexnoning of 

be his victuals, ry use him not to hjgh-$elvoned 
relich; and liking 
of the seasommng and cookery, which by custom 
they are set to; and an oyer-mach use of salt, be- 
ide that it occasions thirst, und Ran in- 
g has offer il effects upon the 1 hound 
1 "piece of well-made 
baked brown bread; sometimes with, — 4 
: without butter or cheese, would be often' the dest 


brenkfugt for master. Tam ute k 4s 


vhelesome, a Fare Him as strong a man as 
greater delicaties; and if he be ubed to it it wil de 


but“ 


— Jon; — — homgry, i 
this you Will 


fit: he should eat · 
— 2 Net b — he . 


love with bread; for, as | Said, our palates and sto 
machs too ue plensed with the things wore ol 


to. Anottier A! hereby, ; 
you will I eee 3 5 


. © nature requires: - Ide not think rot 1:9 1 


appetites are alike; some 'have stron 
and some weaker stomachs. „But this Fthink; 
many are made gormands and gluttons by custom, 
9 * And 2 1 
8 RI 53 eue, 


"=. 


rr 


1 
£ * + = 


dete sue 


d 
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| countries; men as tusty and 
meals «day, as othery'thar have 
by *&eongtant uhaye, vie farums,' to call on them for 
four of five.” © The Notmane stalt fasted wit sup- 


per, the onty set meal even'of hoe Wh ent more 


than once a day; and those wh used breakiiats, us 
tome did, at eight; dome it ten; others at twelve of 
the clock, and some later, neither eat flesh, nor had 


thin Wade ready for chem. "Av 
bop inonarch 


of 'the earth, te het60k 

9 'of dry bread i his Ehiriot: | "Ani" Seneca, . 

15s 830 epische, gieing an #ecount How he tia- 

Aged lirhs&ff; even when he was” old, were, of 
Peranted Indulgence, ass, That he wsd te eat > 

piece of 5 > ane ah.y his Ny without ths 
jg hed though his estate WO 

5 ave” paid tre pater Wen led Feng 


bled. The masters of the were bfed up 


Jad it) ns N zubhert's in Fußland, e i 


this «pare Het; and the gung denen uf | 


Nome felt no wart of stren or vpwit;" 
they eat but once à day,. Or if it hap 


pened , 
chance, that au one coul'not kuge 80 Tong gs 4 | 


doe 


A She 66% bread; or ee evra 


"This" 


ul obe meal a day held out against that prevail- 
Won Fe — luxury, which their eastern conquest and spoils 
| broug he in among Cry ; and those-who had 


Hater -6hd" ? eating,” und made fest. 
Feet began them not fill che evening; Aud mere 


than one sct meal'a day, was tow! 
that it was d feproach-'as low 
time, to make an entertainment, or sit down ton 
| Fol table, till towards sunset; —_ 
W. 


Hege, 


amt eat but two 
heir tones 


istus, When 


We - 
ght ting wich f It; to ty his stomach. 
part” of textiperance was Won $0 necegary 
bot fer health" and business, that the eubront® of 


Genre 


Saen Faun too n 
most. convenient that my young master should: | 
nothing but bread too for breakfast. You — 
imagine of 4 force custom is; and I impute a 
great; part of our diseases in. England, nn 
too uch flech, and too little bread... | 
8 "As to. his meals, I ahould think: ic hen, 
| [Meats chat as much as it can be con N 
Woided, they should, not de ent ©: 
Sd w an beur-; For when quztom has fixed. 
ing to certain ttated periods,. his stomach w 
victuals at the usual hour, and grow pee is 
i he pazzes it; either fretting, itself inte 2. fr | 
= some excess, or flagging into a.downright want of > 
1 appetite. Therefore I Would have no time, kept 
8X L277 q 
= but rather varied almost every day. if be "oe 
_ theze, which I call meals, he wi cat, let, him. 9794 5 
28 often, as he calls for it, n Hur 
one think this too hard and s a diet for a: . 
let them know, that a child never starne nor 
dwindle for want of — aac Who,  beaides. 
flesh at dinner, „ | 
thing, at supper, ma as: 
A a dete For he, 5 
oug should] e it þ- 
— 4 he morning is a bd 3 5 
keg which a full stomach is but an ill pregara- | 
Hey bread, though the best nourisbment, 
n and no body would haue 
a child crammed. at, breakfast, who bas / any regard 
to bis mind or. 1 090: would. not- een dull: 
and unbeal . . one think this unsuit 
able to one of estate and 9 4 
in. any age ought to be $0 bred, as to be, fitted to 
bear arms, and be a soldier. But he that in this, 
3 von 80, as if. * e 


2 Sins | over, 


/ 
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over his life in th pletity and ease of: a full fortuge 
he intends to leave him, little considers the examples | 
he Has wary or the as ene Hives' Sx i 22008 & 
81 Hi dtink Mould be i 
* Ya Aud that ce he Souid never R 
be suffered to have between meals, bur after he had 
ent u piece of bread. The' reason why TRY; : 


are 1 — — 
+1. More "OD we 4orfeits are gr by | 
1 qrinking Aden are dot, than . | 
_ ohiething Tknow:. re, if by play he ty , 
aid dry, bend wl 1M go'd ak; an 
not have dri, hut up that condition, he wilt de 
ed to fyrbear ; "for; I he be very Hotz Be ovid 
"mo means atinik ; at leagt a piece of 
first tö he eaten, w will gam tie tw warm 3 | 
blobd- Not? Which then he my drink 8 e 
de verſ dry, twill ge deen do wartied; un 38 
| his thirat better; and if he will not dre % 
withed,” abMininyg in fot Burt Hit” Bakides, = 


this will teach him to forbear, you 25 "oY 


t ute for health” of and wind too. 
CE 18. 2. Not 5 — to drink v 


a Vin prevent che — of 
. NS 


often at his nose; a danger 

tioh to good Frog bring 
abitual er and + > vl 45 by ee 

tom. And i please to try, you may, though 

he be weaned fromm it, bring him dy ue to such — 
necetsſty again of drinking in che night, thar be 
will not be able to sleep without it. It being woes 5 
lullaby uded by nurses, to still children, 1 
believe mothers generally find some difficulty wo 
wean their children from drinking in cons] 
„when they first take them home. Believe it, eus- 
. and you 
may, 


* 


w 


- 
—_ - 


A 3 


— you. pleaze, hing any one 10 be thiyy 
every hour. 
T once lived in à house“ where, to appease afor- 
ward child, they gave him drink. as often as be 
cried ; gs be was constantly bibbiag. And 


twenty - four hours, than I did. Iry it when you 


1 Rt may with small, as well as with strong + 
| what 
— * — y not begin to make any thing 


customary, the practice 'wherefore you would not 
| have. continue, and increase. It is convegient for 


gurself into a drought; The great 
to be minded in education is w 
vou setile; and therefore in this, 


3 "ings 


health and sobriety, to drink no more than, natural 
thirgt requites; and he chat cats. not salt meats, nur 


drinks strong drink, will —.— thi tr; between 
8 — =, Ar 
A in ub 4 . 
819. e ee ROT Ro 


_ ts 


qught .- never to 


to make.; cqurt to my {young master, by 
offering We Rich they loʒe best themgelves: | 
And finding themselves made merry | by ity, N 


you are carefully to have your eye upon, 


4 wrain.with all t * and industry vou . her” 


r 


if 


Ir park. „given 


fooliably think 3 vel do che child no bafm. by | 


Wb Pace hg yet he drank more in 


| la; > cocks 2 wine or strong drink. 8 


| 2 in . and not 
liquor, but when dbey e 
doctor preserides it. And in this case it is, that 
Servant are most narrowly to be. watched, . 
| most severely to be reprehended when they trans- 
dress. hose mean sort of people, Phong great 
part of their happiness in strang drink, are always 


” 


chief, both to bod 1 than childrens: 
used to strong drin f especially 0 drink mn” priv 
with vom, $ervants. 


especially that of children. Our first 


der our children cannot tand the tempta 
though it cost them their health. The 
of this cannot come under any one 


keep children almost wholly from fruit; as à thin 
totally unwholesome for them: By which rk 
way, they make them but the more ravenous after 


peaches, — wo sorts of plums, and all sorts of 


unwholesome juice; 80 that if it were possible, 


5 were any such things. But stra wberries, 
cherries, gooseberries, or currants, hen thorongh 


other food: But I think they should be eaten n 
before or between meals, and children should hav 


3. Perfectly ripe.” If they are thus eaten, I 


Summer - fruits, being suited to the hot sensem of 
the year they come in, refresh bur stomach: 
languishing and fainting under zit; and rherefore-T . 
N ꝶ6— FEY 0 
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being ngtbing that lays a surer foundation of mis- | 


Fruit b e ee e 
1 in the os man of health, pa. 


parents ventured Paradige for it; and it is no ph: | 


——— : 


for 1 am' by no means of their "mind, — would 


It and to eat good or bad; ripe or unripe, all that 
hey can get; whenever they come at it- Melons, 


England, I think children should be wholly kept = 
bogs as having a very tempting taste, in a very. 


they should never 80 much as zee chem or know - 
—ape, I chink may be pretty safely allowed them, 
, and that with a very liberal hand, A they be eaten 
with these cautions: 1; Not after meals, as we 
usually do, when. the stomach is already full 4 
them for their breakfast. 2. Bread eaten wich chem 


them rather conducing · than hurtful to our health. f 


* 


* Ws 
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zome-are_to-theis children; Who being kept 50 very 
ort, instead of a moderate ene of well - chosen 
Fut, which being allowed t 2 would content 
them, whenever they can loose, or bribe 
gerrant to supply them, satt y their longing. wit | 
grab Ein wet nnd. eat to. Wulfen. 3 
Apples and pears too, Which are thoropgh rips, 
and have been gathered zome time, I think HAY 
De safely eaten at any time, ANG in Pretty large 
quantities; especially apples, which 28 d any 
is rot: ey 113 12 
ryits also dried without . 1 think. v very 
ck Sweetumeats 0 all. kinds ate to 
bich, whether they do more. REPS to 
is not Sey tô tell. | 
sure, it is one of the mogt EL 0 
Laenge men, Walt boch yet found out; 3 hob 


ſeapye them to the ladies. 
eg. Of el chat looks »oft an Hi 
nothing is more to- be in 


5 re tg be permitted to have their 


nothing contributing more to 81 

ol children than sleep · 

in it, is, in what part the —. 

Koga take jt which wall easily 
tha it is of I 


and ES to him, Will ngt, ben 00 2 
mate the best and mort A Jan 
dromeiness, and lying in bed Hehn en Gere 
40 be called. up.carly. in the m 
of course, that they — go to 
hereby they vill be accustomei to a 
| FE uagale hours of — — 


Aide 
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chose of the evenings; and they who ky, $998 
hours, seldom are guilty of any great disorders. I 
do not say this, as if your son, when grown up, 
should never be in company eight, nor ever 
chat over a glass of wine until midnight. You are 
now, by the accustoming of his tender years, to 
indispose him to those inconveniences as much as 
vou can; and it will be no small advantage, that 
contrary practice having made sitting up uneasy to 
him, it will make him often avoid, and very sel- 
dom propose . midnight-revels. - But if it should 
not reach so far, but fashion and company should 
prevail, and make him live as others do above 
twenty, it is worth the while to accustom him to 2 
early 1 and early going to bed, between this 
and that, for the present improvement of his health "Y 
and other advantages. WF ee 

Though 1 have said, a large allowance of sleep, 
even as much as they will oe should be made to 
children when they are little; yet I do. not mean, © - = 
that it should always be continued to them. in 35 -— 
large a proportion, and they suffered to indulge. a 
drowsy laziness in their bed, as they grow up big-" _ 
ger. But whether they should begin to be revtrain= _ f 
ed at seven, or ten years old, or any other time, is 
impossible to be precigely determined. Their tem 
pers, strength, and constitutions, must be consi- _— 
dered. But some time between seven and fourteen, 
if they are too great lovers of their beds, I think it 
may be seasonable to begin to. reduce them by de- J 
grees to about eight hours, which is generally rent © + 
| enough for healthy grown 7 le. If you have a. 
customed him as you should do, to rise cpnstantix 
very early in the morning, this fault of being too 
long in bed will easily be-reformed, and most chil. 
dren will be forward enough to shorten that time 


eee eee eee 


rr 


© _ o . 
themgelves, by e to sit up with the. com- 
| 5 of Fake: £ * 2 8 50 
! 8 panx 
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pany at night; though if they be not looked after, 
they will be apt to take it out in the morning, 
which should by no means be permitted. They 
should constantly be called up and made to rise at 
their early hour l great care should be taken in 
- waking them, thad it be not done hastuy, nor with 
a loud or shrill voice, or any other sudden violent 
noise. This often affrights ien, and does them 

great harm; and 0. sleep thus broke off, with 
sudden alarms, is apt enough to discompose any 
one. When children are to be wakened out of 
their sleep, be sure to begin with a low call, 
and some gentle motion, and so draw them out of 
it by degrees, and give them none but kind words 
and usage, until they are come perfectly to them- 
selves, and being quite dressed, you are sure they 
are thoroughly awake. The being forced from 
their sleep, how gently soever 5 5 do it, is pain 

enough to them; and care should be taken mot to 
add any-other uncaviness to it, especially such that 
may terrify them. e 
1 22. Let his bed be hard, and wn Oe quilts 
Bed. than feathers. Hard lodging streng. 

_*,, _ _ > thens the parts; whereas being buried 
ay night in feathers melts and dissgives the body, 
is often the cause of weakness, and the forerunner 
of an early grave. And, besides the stone, which 
has often its rise from this warm wrapping of the 


reins, several other indispositions, and that which 


is the root of them all, a tender weakly constitu- 
tion, is very much owing to down-beds. Besides, 
he that is used to hard lodging at home, will not 
miss his sleep (where he has most need of it) in his 

travels abroad, for want af his soft bed, and his 
pillows laid in order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amiss, to make his bed after different 
fathivns ; sometimes lay his bead bigher, some- 
— " | ol Times 


) "© 


* 


change he must be sure to meet with, who is not 
designed to lie 2 in my young master's bed at 
home, and to have his maid lay a | 

and tuck him in warm. * reat cordial of na- 
ture is sleep. He that m at, will suffer 


9 


cordial only in his mother's fine gilt cup, and not 
in a w dish. . He that can sleep soundly, 
takes the cordial; and it matters not, whether it 


that is the thing necessary. 
§ 23. One thing more there is, which has a 


that is, going to stool regularly: peo- 


ple that are very loose, have seldom strong thou hrs, 


diet and medicine, . being much more easy than the 
contrary evil, there needs not. much to be said about 
it.: For if it come to threaten, either by its violence 
or duration, it will soon enough, and sometimes too 


moderate or short, it is commonly best to leave it 
to nato. e. On the other side, costiveness has too 
its ill effects, and is much harder to be. dealt with 


relief, rather increasing than removing the eyil. 
§ 24. It being an indisposition I had x particu- 
lar reason to enquire into, and not finding the cure 


that greater changes than that might be made in 
our bodies, if we took the right course, and pro- 


- 


ceeded by rational steps. 


of the peristaltic — of the guts. 
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times lower, that he may not feel every little 


things in print, 


it; and he is very unfortunate, who can take his 
on a soſt bed,” or the hard boards. It is sleep only 
great influence upon the health, and Costiveness. 
or strong bodies. But the cure of chis, both by 
soon, make a physician be gent for; and if jt be 
by physic; purging medicines, which seem to give 
of it in books, I set my thoughts on work, believing, 


1. Then I considered, that going to stool, was 
the effect of certain motions of the body; especially 


. 
# 


1 = 
— 
„ IS 
ky * 


W possible to make it h 
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2. I considered, that several — that were 
not perfectly volunta * "qt/p us6 and con- 
stant application, be 100 t to de itual, if by 
an unintermitted custom V were at certain sea 
sons endeavoured to be constantly produced. 
3. 1 had observed some men, who by taking 
after supper a pipe of tobacco, never failed of a 
stool, and began to doubt with myself, whether it 
were not more custom, than the tobacco, that gave 
them the benefit of nature; or at least, if the to- 
bacco did it, it was rather by exciting # vigorous 
motion in the guts, than by any purging quality; 
for then it would Haye had other effects, 
Haying thus once pot the opinion, that it was 
itual, the next thing was to 
consider what way and means was the hkelicst to 
obtain it. 
- 4; Then I guessed, that if a man, er fits first 
eating in the morning, would presently sheit na- 
tyre, and try whether he conld strain himfelf so as 
to obtain a staol, he might in time, eser 
| application, bring i it to be habitual. 
=_ The reasons that made me choose time, 
were, 

J. Because the stomach being then empty, if it 
received any thing grateful to Fe (for L would never, 
but in case of necessity, have any one eat but what 
he likes, and when he has an appetite) it was apt 
to embrace it close by a strong constriction_ of its 
fibres; which constriction, I supposed, might pro- 
bably be contitiuel on in the guts, and 80 crease 
their peristaltic motion, as we zee in the ilens, that 
'an inverted motion, being begun any where below, 
continues itself all NK. whole length, and makes 
even the Stomach 2 that e motion 
178 2. Becausc 
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2. Because when men eat, they usually relax 
their thoughts, and the spirits then, free from other 
employments, are more vigorously distributed into 

the lower belly, which thereby contribute to the 
same effect. e r 
3. Because, whenever. men have leisure to eat, 
they have leisure enough also to make so much 
court to madam Cloacina, as would be necessary 


to our present r ; but else, in the variety of. 
human affairs and. accidents, it was E to 
affix it to any hour certain, whereby the custom 
would be interrupted- Whereas men in health. 
seldom failing to eat once a day, though the hour. 
changed, the custom. might still be preserved. 
r Upon these grounds the experiment began: 
to be tried, and I have known none who have been: 
ceady in the prosecution of. it, and taken care to go 
onstantly to the nec essary-house, after their first 
ating, whenever that. happened, whether they found 
themeslves called on or no, and there endeavour to 
put nature upon her duty, but in a few months they; 
obtained the desired success, and brought themselves. 
to so regular an habit, that they seldom ever failed. 
of a stool after. their first eating, unless it were by 
their own. neglect: For, whether they have any, 
motion or no, if. they go to the place, and do their: 
part, they, ate sure to have nature very. obediemt. 
27. I would therefore advise, that this course: 
should be taken with a. child every day presently 
after he has. eaten his breakfast. Let him be set 
upon the stool, as if. disburthening were as much 
in his power, as filling his belly; and. let not him. 
or his, maid, know any thing to the contraxy, but 
that. it is. 0; and if he be forced to endeavour, by 


« 


being hindered from his play, or cating. again. till, 
he has. been.effectually at stool, or at least done his 
utmost,, I: doubt not but in a little while it will be- 


= 
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come natural to him. For there is reason to sus- 
pect, that children being usually intent on their 
play, r any thing else, often let 
E chose motions of nature, when che calls them 
| but gently; and so they, neglecting the seagonable + 
 _ offers, do by degrees bring — into an habi- 


tual costiveness. That by this method 5" rk 


may be prevented, I res 
known by the constant practice © for . 
time, a child brought to have a stool regularly after 
his breakfast morning. . en an 
: 28. How any grown 
2 make trial of it, 2.5 be left to them; th 
I cannot but say, that considering the many evils 
that come from chat defect, of a requisite easing of 
nature, I scarce know = thing ere 
| ro che preservation of than this is. Once 
in four and twenty hours, I think 1 is enough ; 'and 
vo body, I guess, will think it too much. And by | 
this means eit 76 55 to be obtained without 'phystc, 
_ which commonly n 
cure of a settled and habitual costiven 
| 29. This is all 1 have to trouble you with 
concerning his management in the ordinary courte 
of his health. Perhaps it. will be: expected from 
Phyaic me, that 1 Should give yorne directions 
| of physic, to prevent diseases; for 
4 which I have only this one, very N N to be 
5 never to give children any c for . 
tion. The obgervation of what 1 5 al- 
ready advised, will, I suppose, do — than 
the ladies diet-drinks or apothecaries medicines. 
Have a great care of tamperitig that way, lest, in- 
stead of Re 79 draw on diseases. "Nor 
even upon ever Big indipesition is physic 
given, or the physician to be called to reg 
Whos me * nnn 


ith 


euer windows with gallipdts, ang their fotaachs. 


un easy belief; and no body can have a pretence to 


or strong drink, aud very little or no physic, not 


Snares 


- " 


or bockt t. m 


with 4 It iv -cafer to leave them w to 
nature, to put them into the hands of one 
forward to 5 "a that te by oy we to | 
be cured, in ordma tempers, eny thing bor 
diet, -or by a meth ery little distant Ne - 


seemin deitable boch E. my teusoh and 3 
that a tender constifutions of children ih 


have as little done to them as is possible, \ and as -- 
absolute necessity of the case requires, © ite 
cold-stilled red poppy-water, which is the true 
surfeit- water, with ease, and abstinencò from flesh, | 
often puts an end to several distempers in the 8 : 
nning, which, by too forward applications, might 1 
E lusty diseases. When such 2 en- — 
tle treatment will not stop the growing mischi 
nor hinder it from turning into a formed "Uisease,. 4% 
will be time to seek the advice of some sober and 
discreet ician. In this part, I hope, I all find. 


doubt the bee of one who has spent some time in 

the study of physic, when he couusels you not to 
de t0o'forward ie of physic and phy | 
clans. N 

- $30. And mus I have done with what con. 

cerns the body and health, which reduces itself to 

these few and easy observable rules. Plenty of 
open air, exercise, and sleep, plain diet, no Wine 


too warm and strait cloathmg, especially the head 

and feet kept cold, and the'feet often used to cold 

waty, and exposed to wet, i | 
g 31. Due care being had to keep the bod in 

etrengeh and vigour, $0 that it may be able to ey y 

and execute the orders of the mind; the - Mind, | 

next and principal business is, to det the 

— * may dare, 
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to consent to nothing but what may be suitable to 
the dignity and excellecy of a rational creature. 
2. If What I have said in the beginning of 
this discourse be true, as I do. not t but it is, viz. 
That the difference to be found in the manners and 
abilities of men is qwing more to their education, 
than to any thing else, we have reason to conclude, 
that great care is to be had of forming children's 
minds, and giving them that seasoning early, which 
shall influence their lives always after: For when 
they do well or ill, the praise or blame will be laid 
there; and when any thing is done auk wardly, the 
common saying will pass upon. them, that it is suit- 
able to their breeding | * 
8 33. As the strength. of the body lies chiefly 
in being able to endure hardships, 80 does tłrat 
of the mind. And the. great principle and founda- 
tion, of all virtue and worth is placed in this, That 
a man is able to deny himself his on desires, cross 
his own inclinations, and purely follow. what reason 
directs as best, though the appetite lean the other way. 
8 34. The great mistake L have obgerved in 
. popes breeding their children, has 
Early. ung | 
5 , that this has not been taken. care 
enough of in its due season; that the mind has not- WK 
been, made obedient to discipline, and pliant to rea- 
son, hen at first it was most tender, most easy to. 
be bowed. Parents being wisely ordained by na-. 
ture to love theix children, are very apt, if reason 
watch not that natural affection very, warily, are 
apt, I say, to let it run into fondness. They love 
eir little ones, and it is their duty; but they often, 
with them, cherish their faults too. They must not 
be crossed, forsooth; they must be permitted ta 
have their wills in all things; and they, being in 
their infancies not capable of great vices, their 
parents think they may safe enough indulge their 
ef, ER. | _  uregulanities,,. 
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OF EDUCATION _ $8 
irregularities, and make themselves sport with that 
pretty perverseness which they think well-enough 
becomes that innocent age. But to a fond parent, 
that would not have his -cluld corrected for a per- 
verse trick, but excused it, saying it was a small 
mattor, Solon very well replied, Aye, but custom is 
4 great one“ 8 ; Af Se» 

35. The fondling must be taught to strike 


call names, must have what he calls for, und 


do what he pleases. Thus parents, by humotrimg w 
and cockering them when little, corrupt the print i- 

ples of nature in their children, and wonder after- 
watds to taste the bitter waters; when they em- 


Jelves have poitoned che fountain, For when their 
Wchildren are grown up, and these ill habits with 


bem ; when they are now tod big to be dandled, 


nd their parents can no longer une er thei 


s play- things, then they complaia chat the brats 
are . and perverse; then they are offended 
to see them wilful, and are troubled with those itt 


humours which they themselves infused and ſo- 
mented in them; and then, perhaps too late, would. 
be glad to get out those weeds which their own hands 


o 


have planted, and which now have taken too 
a root to be easily extirpated. Fot he hat han 
been used to have his will in every thing, as long 

as he was in coats, why should we think it strange) 
that he should desire it, and contend for it ll; 

when he is in breeches ? Indeed, as he grows 

more towards a man, age shews his faults the mote; 
so that there be few parents then 80 blind vs not t 

see them, few so insengible as not to ſeel he A 
efferts of their own indulgenee. He had the Win 
of his maid before he could speak or go f be had 
the mastery of his parents ever aint he could prut- 
tle; and why, now he is up, is Stronger ane 
wiser than he was then, Why now of a vudden mut 
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34 OF EDUCATION. | 
he be restrained and curbed?. Why must he at 
seven, fourteen, or twenty years old, lase the pri- 
vilege, which the parents indulgence until then 60 
largely allowed him? Try it in a dog or a horse, 
or any other creature, and see whether the ill and 
resty tricks they have learned when young, are 
easily to be mended when they are knit; and yet 
none of those creatures are half so wilful and 
proud, or half so desirous to be masters of them 
gs8elves and others, as man. | „ cc 
8 36. We ate generally wise enough to begin 
with them when they are very young, and disci- 
pline betimes chose other creatures we would nake 
useful and good for somewhat. They are only 
our on offspring, that we neglect in this point; 
and having made them ill children, we foolishly 
expect they. should be good men. For i6 the child 
must have grapes or sugar-plums when be has a 
mind to them, father than make the poor-baby cry, 
or be out of humour; why, when be is grown up, 
must he not be satisfied too, if his degires carry 
him to wine or women? They are objects as. suit 
able to the longing of one of more years, as what 
he cried for, when little, was ta the inclinations 
of a child. The having desires accommodated to 
the apprehensions and  relish- of those sever 
is nat the fault; but the not having them subject to 
the rules and restraints of reason: The difference 
lies not in having or not baving appetites, but in 
the power to govern, and deny ourselves in them. 
He that is not. used to submit his will to the reason 
of others when he. is young, will scarce hearken to 
submit te his own teason when he is of an age to 
make use of it. And what kind of a man such a 
one is like to prove, is easy to fore se 
8 37. These are oversights usually committed 
by those who seem to take the greates | r — 
23 | | children's 
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9 


son to wonder, in the 
ners which the world complains of, that there 
any footsteps at all left of virtue. I desire to kung 
what vice can be named, which parents, and those 
about children, do not season them with, and drop 
into them the seeds of, as soon as they are capable 
to receive them? I do not mean by the exampl 
they give, and the patterns they set before them 
15 encouragement enough; but that which 
would take notice of here is, the downright teach- 
ing them vice, and actual putting them out of the 
ray of virtue. Before they can go, they principle 
hem with violence, revenge, and eruelty. Give 
ne a blow, that I may beat him, is a lesson which 
ost children every hear; and it is thought 
othing, because their bands have not strength to 
Jo any mischief. But I ask, does not this corrupt 
their mind? Is not this the way of force and yie- 
lence, 3 are set in? And if they have been 
wpht when ſittle, ta strike and burt others by 
proxy, and encouraged. to rejoice" the harm 
have brought upon them, and see them suffer, 


oo 


ugh to be felt themselves, and can strike to 
lesty, warmth and defence, are by the folly or 
vice of parents recommended to their children for 
other uses. They are made matters of vanity and 


suit, for the finery 
ean her mother do less than teach her to admire 


princess? Thus the little 9 are taught to be 


pro 


OF EDUCATION: 35 
children's education. But if we look into the com - 
mon management of- children, we shall have rea- 
eat dissoluteness of man- 


hey not prepared to de it when they are strong 


emulation. A child is set a longing after anew 
8 of it; and when the little ift 
is tricked-up in her new gown'and” commode, how 
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| OF EDUCATION. | 
proud of their clothes, before they can put them on, 
they not continue to value them- 
ide fashionableness of the taylor 
or tirewoman's making, when their parents have 80 
early anstructed them to do 80 ? 
Lying and equivocations, and 
rent from lying, are put into the mouths 
commended in apprentices 


excuses little diffe- 


people, a | 
| pw whilst they are for their masters“ or parent's 


" advantage. 


finds the 6training 


when it 


And can it be thought, that he that 
of truth dispensed with, aud en- 
couraged, whilst it is for his godly master's turn, 
will not make use of that privilege for himself, 
; nay be for his own profit? 
Those of the meaner sort are hinde 


red, by the 


straitness of their fortunes, from encouraging in- 
temperance in their children, by the temptation of 
their diet, or invitations to eat or drink more than 
enough; but their own ill examples, Whenever 
plenty comes in their way, she w, that it is not the 
dulike of drunkenness or gluttany, that 1 — 
from excess, but want of materials. But if we 
look into the houses of those who are a litiſe warmer 
in their fortunes, there eating and drinking are 
made. so much the great business and happiness 


life, chat children are 
have not their share of it. 
food digguised 


help 
surfeit. 


question is, What will 


get for the! Eating 
pressed; and every body's invention is set on v 


ond 


a neg 


of 

uces and ragoos, and 
by all the arts of cookery, must 
tempt their palates, when their bellies are full; and 
then, for fear the stomach should be overcharged, 

a pretence is found for the other glass of wine t0 
digestion, though it only serves to inerease the 
master a little out of order, the first 
dear eat? What hall I 
drinking are instant 


if they 


to 


Ln RS 


find out something luscious and delicate enough 


n. 
m- o prevail over that want of appetiie, which, nature 
or vas wisely ordered in the beginning of distempers, 
80 a defence against their increase; that being freed 
8 rom the ordinary labour cf digesting any ne load 
be. n the stomach, she may be at leisure to correct 
ad master the peccant humourfs. 
52 And where children are 80. happy in the care of 
t's heir parents, as by their -prudence to be from 


he exccss of their tables, to the sobricty of a plain 
nd simple diet, yet there too they are scarce to he 


ough, by a disereet management whilst they are 
ader tuition, their health pethaps may be pretty 
ell secure, 2 des ires must needs yield to 
lessons hi ; 

don this part of epicurism. The commendation 
hat eating well has every where, canngqt fail to be 
successful incentive to natural appetites, and 


ing them quickly ta the liking and expence of a 


ven the reprovers. of vice, the title of living well, 
nd what shall sullen reason dare to say agamst the 


LA 888833887 FFT 


” | 

ere, that 1 know: not whether it do not put 
FR a for the name of virtue; and whether it will not 
to de thought folly, or want of knowledge of the 
«4 world, to open one's mouth. against it? And truly 

5 should suspect, that what I have here said of it, 
at Might be censured as a little satire out of my way, 
1 id I not mention it with this view, that it might 


ducation of their. children, when they see hon 
0 11 Au ; 05 D 1 f gy | they 
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preserved from the contagion that poisons the mind; 


ch every where will be read to them 


hionable table. This shall have from every one, 


lie testunony-? Or can it hope to be heard, if it” . 


This is now 80 grown A vice, and hag 80 greg . 


waken the care and watchfulness of patents in-the 
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hould call chat Juxury,. Which is > much owned - ©» 
TINO practised by those of the bees © * 
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be indulged in any thing; or that I expected they 
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38 - OF EDUCATION. ' | 
they are beset on every side, not only with temp- 
tations, hut instructors to vice, and that, perhaps, in 
those my thought places of security: 

not dwell any longer on this subjeot, 

much less run over all the particulars that would 
shew what pains are used to cortupt children, and 
instil principles of vice into them: But I desire pa- 
rents soberly to consider, what irregularity or vice 
there is which children are not visibly taught, aud 
whether it be not their duty and wisdom to provide 
them other instructions. ee e 
8 38. It seems plain to me, that the principle 
ein, ok all virtue and excellency lies inn 
power of denying ourselves the satifac- 


tion of our own desires, where reason dons not au- 
thorize them. This power is to be got and im- 


proved by custom, made easy arid faqyliar by an 
early practice. I "therefore 1 might be heard, 1 


would advise, that, contrary to the orditiary way, 


children should be used to submit their desired, and go 
without their longings, even from their vety craddles, 

The first thing they should learn 10 know; should 
be, tliat they were not to have anything because it 


pieased them, but because it Was thought fit for 


them. If things suitable to- their Wine were sup⸗ 
oy to them, 80 that they were ney | ed to 
have what they once cried for, they would learn-t0 
be content without it, would never, with bawhng 


and peevishaess, contend for magtery, nor be half 60 


uneasy to themzelyes and others as they ate, because 
from the first beginning they are not chus handled- 


If they were never suffered to obtain their desire by 
the impatience they expressed for it, they would nd 


more cry for another thing than they do for he 
66 %%%%%%àGͤ 5 66, FOES. 27 — SOON TRPonG 2 colt BR 
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ehould W -sleeves have the reason and con- 
duct of counsellors. I consider them as children, 
who must be used, who must play, and 
have . That which I mean, is, that 
whenever craved what was not fit for them to 
have or do, —— should not be permitted, because 
they were little, 0 desired it: Nay, whatever they 
were impottunate for, ey should-be sure, for. that. 

very reason, to be denied. I have seen children at 
«table, ho, whatever was there, never asked for 
any thing, but contentedly / took What was given 


5 dish, and that first too- What made this 
— —— tis? that: one was: accustomed 
3 what hogs or eriecꝭ for, the othet to 
o withaut it. __ are, the less [ 
hink are their heats 
omplicd with and four less — they: have of 
gheir own, the more are they to be under; the-absn- 
dute power and restraint of thuse in whose hands 
chey are. From which I confess it will follow. 
that none but discreet people should be about them. 
If-the: world commonly does otherwise, Ecunnot 
help that. I am saying ; what. L think > be; 
which if it were *. 
ed to trouble the wor 
zubject. But vet I doubt not, but when it is consi- 
dered, there will be othert of opinion with me, 
the sooner this way is begun with 1 


and that this ought to be observed a an insiohible 
mam, that whenever ance it i eniad them. they 


chem: And at another place, I have seen others 
for every thing they saw ;- must be served out 


y apputites to de 


e in fashion, E sh6ulil not 
with a discourse on this 


are certainly not to obtain by crying. or impOrtu- 
nity, unless one has a mind to teach them to be im- 
patient and troublesome, * eee e. iʒt 
nee are nes 42097 e 
Sag © 52 | 40. Those J 
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- 


easier it will be for them, and their gavernors tod: 2 


would have hien stand in awe of you, imprint it in 


| FY that their children, when little, chould look 


| 
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8 40. n therefore that intend ever ta go- 
ly. vern their children, should begin it 
hilet they are very little, and look that 

— perfectly comply with the will of their parents. 
- Would you have your son obedient to:you-when 
past a child; be sure then to establish your authority 

2s a father as soon as he is capable of submission, 
and can understand in whose power he is. If vun 


his infancy ;/ and as he approaches more to 2 man, 
admit him nearer to your familiarity; so shall you 
bare him your obedient subject (as is fit) whilst-he 
is a child, and your affectionate friend when he is a 
man. For meéthinks they mightily misplace che 
treatment dus to their — — who are "> fi 
and familiar when they are little, but zevere to them 
and keep them at a distance, when theyiare: grown | 
up: For liberty and indulgencg can do no good: to 
children ;- their want of judgment makes them tand 
in-nectl of restraĩmt e wire and: on ow don · 
imperiousness sev is but an 

3 men, who have of their 3 

ide them, ——_ ee, a to male your 
children, when grown up, weary of you; 'a se- 
A to vi within dengel, Wben will you. 
41. 1 ane R 


upon their parents as their lords, their absotute 
governors, and as such stand in awe of them: and 
that when they come to. Tiper years, ey chould 
look on them as their dest, as (theiy--only? sure 
friends; and as such love and reverence them. The 
way I hate mentioned, if I mistake nat, 3 
one to obtain this. We must look upon our 
dren, when grown up, to be like ourtelves, with 
| N ue dE ha We 
=. A t 


1 * 


„ 1 — 1 * - 


28er 


Fa emu. a 
thought rational and have our freedom; 
we love. not to neasy under constant rebokes 
and brow-beatings, . can we bear seuere humours, 
and distance in those we converse With. 
Whaever has soch treatment when be rags | 
will look out other company, other friends, 
conyersation, with whom be can be at ease. | 
therefore a ict hand be bent over 1 
the beginnings} they will in — 
and quietly gabmit to it, as never 
any other: And 8 — up to res rae} 
reason, the rigor of government be, as they descrueit, 
gently. relaxed, the father's brow more monthed to 
— the distance hy degrees abared, his former 
estraints-will.. increase their love, when they fim 
it was on! a. kindnets to em, and a care to make 
hem capable to deserve the fa vour/ of chelr parenta. 
ind the esterm of every body else. 613 d ain 
8 42. Thus much ſor dhe get your autho+- 
— over your: children ip grab; Fear and awe- 
ht to give yon the first ir minds, 
love and friendship in ripetn,ears-to-hold 3 . 
Por the time must come, when they will i 
the rad and correction; and them e. love 0 
you make them not abedient and dutiſul, if the lere 
of virtue and reputation keep them not in laudable 
dourses, I ask, what hold will you have upon then 
o tum chem to ĩt ? Indeed, fear of havi | 
en. if they displease you. — — 
o your estate, but they will. nevertheless ill and 
wicked in private; and that! restraint will not lat 
always. Every man must some time or other b 
raged to himself and his r canduct : and he 
that is a good, u virtuous, and able. man, must be 
made: so within. And therefore what he is to re- 
one from education, what is to way and influence 
ale — * * * : 
eln ng. - - 
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74 43. This being ach why 


it is fit ve 


* come cgi tote ew 
„ WY: e onszder the parts ow 
7. 
har is dus to Meir tender age 
; "But har will vanish, when 
. a litiſe 4 het wn x 


severity of 
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ee hen, as 


den minds. Whew — one thus 
„tablisbed, (which n m by early; er else ie wilt 
_ coat pains and os to feco# of it, and the ore che 
We * | 


— 2 — r extravas 


low spirits, are har Der ie eren and v 
teldom atmin e ing > Toavoid the 
that is on either han rent art; "atld he 
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aicbed at in an ingenious education, wid | 

upon what it turde. ANTE 1 10 ln 888 


1. He hne has . 


tions, he that knows u 
nity of present . — —— 
reason tells hm i fr te be dener wales heh 
principle of-virtue and Indus ;"and-is in dagger 
never to be gvod for Mis temper, 
therefore; % anten to — ustube, ite de 
get betimes; and this habit, a the de 
of futere'ability” and happiitess;: is 40 be 
ino the mind erty a0 way by, een e 
win of knowledge or apprehenzion biden, 
ar 5 be cones in cn TRIS 
ways imagiuahle, those h 
of their education: 199 Anu (3101 he overnight 
11 $246,399 On che” other dhe, ee ebe 
curbed and humbled too moch in chit 4410, 
dren ; it their spirits/be abu ant bro en, 
ken moch, by to striet am Hahd over En 
lose all cheir vi . Ro 


fellows," that have: Gradinees's and spirit, e eng 
umes to be set right, and — — 
men: But dejected minds, timorom and tame, unt 


has found u way how te keep: up à 'chil's*pirits 
7 — 94 ant free, and yet ut de ace tim to. 


or vero * 
rr uv ey make mot an. ilfe of, 


very 


„ oO een 

to dra him to things that ane 

—— ee _ to: reconcile. these seeming 
dict 


1 reater — pain. 
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5 WER rot. acorprable. to them, when — fin 


uneasy to him; he, I 


in my opinion, got the tu, 


r Sar enn 
Ne and ahort way Ie 
57 the rod, which is the daly 


inatrument of. goverment, that zutor 
or ever think aß is the most unſit 
, education, because aye 
which as have 
g ee 1. 324637 hs 
5%, ab; mos af | punighment« 
Lat! . gry nf 
| , and ——— 
but tather encourage it — 
in 7 
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eee bys/ Who - 
Rudges —5 "book against his inclinations, or ab 


_ vtains > from eating unwholesome fruit, that he takes 


t of, fear t „ He in 
e, Or 


— nl 
this onl 12 — — 


90k is actions, 
A As. these What is it, 1 
cherih that, principle in him, whic Py 


: ness to root ont and destroy „ And. — — Leans- 


think any correction We to ;2.. childs; whe". 
2 of..s t having done amisa, does 

5 \the pain. * 

0 correction i 

a ar it, is the tut 

| reate. a liking,,to....How e 

to jag N come to hate things which 
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themselves whipped] and chid, and teased about 
them? And it is not to be wondered at in ow; 
when groen men would*not be able to berrecon- 
ciled to any thing by cueti s. Who is Dates 
wouldnot'be disgusted with NS recreation . 
in itself different to Mm, if he should with blow 
or ill language be hauled to it, When he had no mind? 
Or be 50 treated; for some citcums tante 

e This is hatgral e be⸗ ed 


218 of a cup, 


zseous 
will 5 well out 7 


not at üll altered, Got, on che S 


— or, 


does prevail, and works u cure upon the prevent 
disternpef, it is often by rom Lake, by 
of it a worte and rnd > toe hm Fe breadth. 
Weng ſion, J e f Rp prin" mij 
o * irt 
Senate whe! en wht ee 
he may please si people; wWho®combiend * 
unactive children, they make no noe, nor 
give tem any treue: yer at ht, "wi FAS | 
prove n uiicornformble” * to his 
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201 72 all his liſe © erke thing ie hn 

3 e, d 03.1469 en „ nur e 
>" $.52.. D dall Scher cons ofslanith 
aß N ponishments, are not! the 
the „ to he used in the edu 
0 cation of CEE we would have wise, good, and in- 
9 men ; . and therefore very rarely to be ap- 
Pfied, and that only i in great occasions, and cases uf 
| 8 Qn the other side, to flatter childten 
5 rewards. of things that are pleasant to them. is 
| 2 go. be avoided. .. He-that- will give to 
or su ma, or what tales of 
> iy moet ern. to make him 
| vauthorize his love of plea- 
27 that dang 


erous propensit y. 
means to subdue and stiſſe in 


3 — ber che check peu w 
e ompou | gave 
3 bis inclination in one 'by —— 
. _ .  Propode 0 it in another. T. make a 8 Wu, 
by ud 2 33rtuous, man, it is ac he should to Cross- 
fg appetne, and his inclination riches, 
_ ety, or _pleasing his palate, Sc, —— his 
on adviges the contr „and ray _—_ requires 
But when you dravv. fi that 
is fit * the offer of money, or pains os 
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wards and pumishinbente, 'crifice their virtue; ig 
vert the order of Heir educition,! and teach 8 
fuxury,” pride, or covetousness, &e. For in 1 
ways flantering those wrong inclinations” whjch 
hound restrain and suppresa, they "ay e 
foundations of those futore vices = reg cannot be 
avoided, but by cuthing our desires, and a 
hem can to übe to asg. 
55. 1 dy not this, that I Would have Chil⸗ 
dren kept from the conveniences or pleasurrs of 
life, chat are not itijurivus to their health or virtoe, - 
On the contrary, I would have their lives mate as. - 
pleasant und as agreeable to them 'as may be, in 
plentiful = eine whatsoever mi 15 | 
jelight cen; provided it be wich tie” c, 
they have ' enjoyments, only 2s tie con- - 
equences” of the e of e and 8 
oy are in with their and governors; but 
abould never be offered or bestowed on them, 
rewards of this or that particular p 4 
— they chew an #version/ to, or to which” they 
. oaf have Ahe themselves without. that . 
temptã N 7 * 
F 54,” Blue i: yo! HE way i ud. te 
hand, and these little encouragements,. which. they - 
are taken with, on the other, hob then (Will ye 
ay) shall children be governed? Remove! hope and 
r, and there is an end-of all discipline. 1 2 
hat good and evil, reward and punighment;, are 
the only motives to a rational creature + Thee ire 
the spur and reins whereby all mankind are bet on 
work, and guided: and Nane; hey are to de 
made” use of to children too. Por | 15 advise er 
rents and governors always to carry this in heir 


creatures, / e en en 
BD. 
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ha 5 5 Rewards, I = t, and punishments mus: 
#0 * 0 dil, if we inrend to. work: upon 
Wis: + em, The minake 1 imagine, i, that 9980 tot 
dee generally made use of, are all chosen. The pains * 
and pleasures of the body are, I think, af i cop- 


 twedo you lays on will 
. roparal. of anatber! 
This is. but to. enlarge his, appetite, aud instruct ic 


bu rain 


Leu only 


8, enti > mit 
when once it is brought to relish to them. It 
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be INS _ off a 
ab "ore "pet; into children A love of” credit, 1 8 
zpprehensioh of shame and disgrace, you Rave. þ 8 
10 i tea the true principle, wich, will png 
E. 'and incline them £0 the f It. But. it w 
; led How. an this be done? 
1. e not At. rst appearance. oY 
| «1 think it worth our while. 
1 0 _ 1 N * 
attain this, e », PEO Ne 
Jucation n. 
5 {Mt Bs i, WS 1 e than wo. 
| od 7 of praise and 8 
w_ nd a Pare in being Seemed, 
740 cpa 711 heir parents, and those 
ey depend on. cherefore the father car ; 
ommend them when they. do well, 5 --4--Y | 
nd neglectſu] countenance to them, upon doing ., 
ad this accompanied by a like carriage of the. — — 
er, and-all others that are ; about them, it wall iQ. 
Vite time wake hem. enable of the GEE; 5 
nd this, if « constant A observed, 1 doubt not b 
vill. of itself work ore, than threats ot 17 
ich lose their force When once Eg" common. 
2nd are of no. use When .chame does not attend. 
new; and therefore are to be forborne, and never 
0 > be need. but in che case bereafterrmentianed, 
F 5 A 18 
But. secondly ane: sense of esteem 
** eee, aink the. Aare eper, and be of 4 more... 
ti, other e or... disagreeable 3 
5 _congtanfly e ifferent fates; 
at as pafticular tewards punishments of this 
vr, that 5 lar action, but as "necexaarily | be- 


ing | £0, AL Kr 
Wy his camage bas brought himeglt 
Wot diegrace or commendation. | By: 
Wrcatng t thetn, children may as much as pot, 
ible be "Frought to — "ns those that are 
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commended, and in estcem for . Rn 
necgmarily be beloved and cherithed by every body, 
and have all other good things as 2 consequence of 
it ; and on the other side, Sen any one by mis- 
| carriage Halls into divestcem, and cares got to pre- 

scrve his credit, he will unavoidably fall under 

_ neglect and contempt; and in that state, the want 
of whatever might satisfy or deli „E 
low. In this way che objects cir desites are 
made assisting to virtue, when a ended exper 
from the beg, 


by these means F 
2 faults, {for besides that, I would wil-_ 
3 

og w t on 4 
may turm them as vob planks aan dag * 
3 with all the ways of virtue. | 


— oi bets bee, and mother. 
countenanced by their for any fault, find 

— who end caresses of chose 
fooli Hatterers, who thereby undo whatever the 


' were COnStan herds ye 
„ of blows or hi 

own ease and satisfaction would quick! 

dren to court commendation, and avoi 


made 


natural abborredice for char which they found 
theni «hghted and neglected by every body. B 
how this mconvenience from servants is to be re- 
medied, 1 nt leave to parenti care and considera- 

tion. "Only T think it of great importance, and 
| that ww ron happy, who' can get disercet 


60. . Frequent beating of chiding is therefore 
vort of correction- never produces any 
"farther chan it serves to raise hame and ab- 

- of the” miscarriage” that brought it on 
em: And if th greatest part of the trouble be not 
the zeme that they have done amiss, and che appre- 
kensivn that” they hive” drawn” oH themsewes the 
just displeasure of their best friends, the pain of 
whipping.-will'work but an impetſect cure. It nix 
patches up for the” present, and skins it over, burt 
reaches not to the bottom of the sore: ingenuous 
chame, and the apprehensios of displeasure, are 
the only true restraint . Thee alone ought to hold 
the reins, and keep the child in order. Hut corporal 
wear out the sense of Shame, where they frequenily 
return. Shame in children has the same place that 
modesty has in women, which cannot be kept, 
and often transgressed again And as to the ap- 
prehengion of displeasure in the parents, that wil 
come to he very insignificant, if the marks of that 
displeasure quickly ceage, and à few blows fully 
expiate.  Parems should well consider what faults 
in their children are weighty enough to deserve the 
declaration of their anger: But when' their displea- 
ure is onee declared to a degree that carries an 
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; 1 gives to virtuous and wee red 3 
mer grow able to judge for ee 


- | OF: e e 
is repre . 


by the serefity o 
acir . children o | YA 
- Liffculty, and delay l reconci Jati Fu 8 fl 
conformity, more than ardinary merit, ma 


good their, amendaent, Tf this; be not 80”orderer 
unishinent will, b fainih arity, became a. Here 

APES of c course, * 1450 its mflyence; , offi 
Inge. being chasti ied, and then forgiven, will be 

* ht as natural and neces8ary, as n00D, night, 

1 * follow one another, 

"my 61. 9551 reputation, . 1 ahall only” rer 
this 5 ins more. of it, that 
be principle and 
meagre of g ge (far that i WY 17 of a 
n's 8 che satiafac 2 #: 15 7 Fel 
13 in owing ON the 1 8 
has given! F 
Nang 2 K it is ; that ES 7 75 nearest to it: 
And heing the 8 applause chat bk: 

- people's reason, as it — * po on 


proper guide and encquragement of 7 GA fr 


= 
' 2 


what is right. by their own ges n. 
, $ 62. This a may di dren 
o to manage themsely in reprovi and com 
mendin 12 . The rehnkes "g chiding, 
which their, ach TH, . e maße hardly 15 
he avoided, Should nos PR. 1s 5 6 ber gra 
and unpassionate words 2005 t also and in "i 
Wie: a the commendarians cl Ye, 


_ - they how! 8 hors others, 5 


28 

he 1 by $preading their eke; but, the 
1's kwardgess parents sbew in Ty ging their faul 

make them set a greater v wary =} 
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3 int e, | 


— it: But when being esd 

I their miscarrĩia „ they give 
N . — 2 bn wich gre 
| . will be the — carefel'to preserve others 
good thoughts of them, the more they suspect 
that their reputation with them is already blemished. 
8863. But if arigbt course be taken wih chile 
dren, | there wil} not be so much need of the appli- 


| think they 


_ eation of the common rewards and punishments, as- 


,-and as the* general practice has esta- 


dlished. For all their innocent folly; playing, and 


childish actions, are to be left/perfeetl 
free and unrestrained, as far as they — 2 Childahnew. 


consist with the respect due to those that are pre- 
sent; and that with the. gr allowance. If these 


faults of their age, rather than of the children 
themselves, were, as they ; chould be, left only to 
time and. imitation, and riper years to cure, chil- 


dren would escape a great deal of misapplied and | 


weless correction,-which either fails to overpower 


tze natural disposition of their childhood, and $0 
by» ans effectual familiarity, makes correction in 


other necessary cases of less . use ;-or ele if it be of 
force to restrain the natural ggiety of that age, it 


serves only to spoil the- temper both of "body and 
1 Ik che noise and n of their play prove - 


8 2 * it — oetabliched: the . 
they should, will enough either to remove” or 
quiet eme fob: that time. Bot this“ gamesome 


humour, Which is wi n vnatute to their! 


age and "temper, should rather be "encouraged to 


keep' up their spirits, and improve their Strength'- 


and heakb, than .curbed and-revtrained; and the 
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Dax 
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chief art is ta n all chat ber bens to. de. n 


N V9; 1 A 


and play oo. 1 A 168 
864. And. e e leare to take notice < | 
Rites." 2 LO a fault in the ordi- 


ary of education; and chats, 
e cl of children's memqxies, upon all o- 
ions, OIL. rules and precepts. Which they: oo 
not underatand, and £ * $99n — as 
given, If it . WAS) actian — * 
or done. otherw forget, or in ik 
—— — make 2 — i over and. W 
until they are perfectꝭ whereby you wall 
two advantages. | Fagst, To see RR _ 
action they can do, or is fit ta be: 
For — . — child er yo 
n in are found a 
— need be —_ ang. exerc isad in, e 
— them. But it is 
— to command, than to teach, 


;} be this,.. that b al, - 
thing got by it wi 18, J repeat 
. rc until it he grown hahizualin: — 
performance will nov depend on memo of 
tion, the concgmitant of baden dne, ; 
vot of childþoad, but . 5 ane inn t => 


bowing 40 
and ho] BY 0s —— — to _—_ 


V OC, ue as natural to, a well bred many, 


it requires no thought, no reflection. 


Baabe way. —_—— in —.— * zany, fault, it; 


cured, ſon ever: And one yu fg | 
= them out All, and a ghar ant os habit vj 


Pee 114 ; 31 TI] 4.2. | 1 75. 755 
I hape deen paſents 30 heap. rules an Weir 


1 chat it was impossible for che poor lite. 


qnes to re. nember a tenth patt of them, much oak 
to observe them, However, they were either: by: 
* warder * on the beech of Ware 


a multipli 


4 
$7 1 * o Bs 4 % N 4a — 1 5 
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n bono 
multiplied, and aſtan. vary 1 > procehts. 
Whaues it naturally followed, chat the chiklran 3 
2 not har was said m them wehon- itowas. = = 
el of evident to them that ud attention they wereleapabls ] 
eee en be, meet ee ee bee 

rn wy I 
Let therefore yu e ta your aan be as few as: ',_ = 
possible, and ra 25 ab. _ 

15 Flute weden Ne en if you; eee eee eee 5 
| mat rules, cue af een eee ee eee  '  - 
. S 3 _ 
2 — — 5 11; concequence, 1by -  Þf 
7 5 aking puniahwent tno frequent and familiar; or "x by | 
de you made le he dans af dune af s? * I 
rules go unpmuishad, hereby they will of ch,, 1 


grow opt emptible ——— „ 
—— Make hut — 4 * | . 
well obserwed- when —— — Þ 


5 —— well ere e | 7 
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ad anotben. K 7 130 Y 77 28 be f 
$ 0 b my 2 — obe | Nog 
wag Te will be phing aut 7 
aof Weir mem otica. What yaw thi alin y for * 
tem to do, bettio imthem by:an indispeniible pruc- : 
tice,” as often. as the qccasion returns; und be 5 
possible, make ddcas ion. This will 3 bie in. 
them, wbich being once established, "Habits. "2 
operate» of themerlyes easy and natu- SOR 
rally, without the assistance of: the — ied 
hate let me nive two cautions. h. The ode is; 
that. you- keep! them to the practice of wWhUD you: 
would have gro into a habit in them, by; Kind 
words, and gentle admonitions, raiher as minding | 
them of ha: + forget, than by harsb rebukes 
2 as: if they were willully: guilty”; . 
| f Gun * to take cartrof, is, et 
* endeavour N 
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Ven 


ca and natural to them, and they practise it with- | 


endeavour to settle too its at once, lece”” 
variety you confound them, and so perfect none. 
hen onstant custom has  made- any one thing 


out reflection, 2 then go on to another. 0 ö 
1 ing deen by the repeated 99 
Practice. wr 0g the same action done 


over and over under the eye and 


| . of the tutor, till-they have got · the habit of 
Adeoing it well, and notby relying on rules trusted on 


their memories, has so many 1 - which _ x 

ever we consider it, that E-oannot but —— | 

customs'could be wondered at i thing) how it 
acted, 2 


could possibly be 80 much negl 
5 way: By this- 
method we shall cee whether i — 


him be adapted to his capacity, and any way: suited 
to the child s natural genius and constitution; for- 
that too must be considered in a right education. | 


We must not hope wholly to:changertheir original . - 


tempers, nor make the gay pensive and grave, nor- 
the - melancholy sportive, without: spoiling © them. 
God has stamped certain characters upon men's 


minds, which like their shapes, D | 


little mended, but can hardly be 9 1 
transformed into che contrary. r 
He therefore that-is abodt childsem od 9 | 


| study their natures and aptitudes and see by oftery. 


trials, what turn they. easily take, and what becomes 
them ; observe vbat their native stock is how it. 
may be improved, and what it is fit for: Hehould 
consider what they want, whether they be capable · 
of having it wrought .into them by industt ys and 
incorporated there by practice; and whether it be- 


worth while to endeavour it. For in manycnses, 
all that we can do, or should aim aty is, t make · 
ras e e 


* 18 or EDUCATION. EY 
wd oi; end being as Ke e e 4 
| tions front the spirit and digpusition' within, cannot 
| but be easy and ende This seems to me 
e uo be tht beau which sines throu ugh de men's 
. | actions, sets off all that they do, and takes All they 
| come near; when by a e be practice, they 
have faghioned: their carriage, and made all those 
little expressions of  ervilicy and yarns which . 
nature or custom has established in cony 1 

80 easy to themselves, that they seem not artifi 
or studied, but naturally to flow from a sweectness 

a of mind, and a well-turned disposition. 

On the ocher zide, afﬀfectation is an nukwar 
and forced imitation of * ni be _ 

and-casy, wanting mn accompanies w 
2 avrays > dnagro 


* 
mary remind eryg I. Eicher when a | 
= | would” outwardly put ou 4 disposition of mi 
* þ b which then he really has not, IS ranma ot -&F 
1 forced carriage to make shew'o t 80, mat f 
ö constraint he is under discover 22 And thus 
men affect demmefimes do appear d, er ("= 

kind, when in truth they are not sn. | 
ch 1 vie 


2. The other is when they do not endea 
make shew of dispositions of mind, whi 
have not, but to expres those they have by a. 
earriage not suitod to them: And such in conversa-- 
tion are all constrained motions; actions, words, ot 


looks, which, though designed to che w either their 
i 5 or-civility — work of their-satisfac- 
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and caviness in it, are” not yet natural or 

— marks of the one or che other. but tathier- 
of some defect” or mistake within. Imitation of 
others, without discerning What is graceful in-them;. 
or what is peculiar to their characters, often waken- 
2 this. 3 of: all kinds, 
nne 5 
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Off FDG 59 
Thescessevet it proceeda, is always offengive i, be- 

cause we naturally. hate whatever is counterfeit, 
and condemn those who have nothing better to te- 
commend themselves bB ß. 
Plain and rough nature, left to itself, is much 


better than an ͤrtificial ungraceſulness, and such 2 


| tudied ways of being ill-fashioped. The want of 
an accomplishment, or some defect ju our beha- 
viour, coming short of the utmost gracefulness, 


o 


often escapes observation and censure, But affec- 


tation in any part of gur carria 


e is. lighting up a 
candle to our defects, and never Gul | 


s to make us be ; 


taken notice of, either as wanting sante, or wanting 5 


sincerity. This governors ought the more dili- 

gently to look after, because, as I above observed, 
it 18 an acquired ugliness,; owing to mistaken_cdu- - 
cation, few being guilty of it, but those who: pre- 


tend to breeding,. and: would not be thought igno—-— 


rant of what is fashionable and becoming in con- 


vertation; and, if 1. mistake not, it has aften- its 


rules, and propose examples, without joining prac- 
tice with their instructions, and making their pupils 


rise from the lazy admonitions of those who give 


repeat the action in cheir aight,-that they maß cor-= . 


rect what is indecent or constrained in it, til} it be 


| perfected into an habityal and becoming caviness.. - 


children are 80 often perplexed, and have - 


o many goodly exhurtations made them = 6 


would not pull off. his' bat, nor make legs, very 


* 


60 Tu ** a b 
an hat Hlainges" of Harare, which He, 
a people do Aowilisthiess; And 4 

nothing appears to me 10 give children 50 much 1 
coming confidence and behaviour, aid 80 t0 Taise” 


chem fe the conversation of thoee above their a apes 

1 * 9285 I. think” they should 
Gee Atte ag sh At they are ca. 

dame bebe 1 ” For though this consists on. 

| in oitward 'pracefilliiess' of motion, vet, 1 W. 
not Now, it gives children — rhidughts and car-. 

riage, more than any thin * But Otherwise . | 

world not have little © chil fern wuch tormented | 


about püncriligs : or niceties of bis e ae K. 

er ttoudle vourself about the {apy WR” 

| „Wich y know'a E will cure A d 5 

fore wahr of well-fashioged iner ia, 17 ry 9 

whilit ciViftty is not! wankin' Ar the Go 
5 5 ot take” Ge, plant it eaf 


If his A+ mind be alten ih a e 9 2 
u parents and teachers, which consists in love and 
5 eo Foot oy 57 and with 8 
'an 0 all people; that respect 
iel I thase "wa 957175 teszüng 45 12 ; 
LOST moßt accepts ble. a to 'kee Pp... 
in him the principles of * nature and e 
mike them as badichal as 50% cam by. credit and 
- commendation; and the'good things accompanying 
that state: And When they have taken root in his . | 
| "and are settled thee by a continued 1 
fer not, the orfiarnents « of conversation, an | 8 | 
> of fashionable maynefs, will come in 1 he 
dur tine; if When they are removed Jv, of.th 
mid Cafe, they ate put into the. bands of's \ we 4 
br mat to be their governor - FF 
While they are very young, aß OTE TY AT 
to bs derne int in © dren, Ks hot wi lA 
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at every turn, is not to teath-them, 
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1he marks of pride or ill nature; RAR when» 


ever they appear in any action, are to be corrected 


immediately by the ways above-mentioned. What 
J have said concerning manners, I would not have 
80 understood, as if i meant that those who have 


the judgment to do it, should not gently fashion the 


motions and carriage of children, when they are 
very g. It would be of great advantage, if 
they about them from their bein 415 
able to go, t had the skill, 8 
right way 74 it. That Which I complain of, is, 
the wrong course is usually taken in this — 


Ohildren, who were never 7 "x such thing as 
y WnREN srangers ara | 


behaviour, are often (espec 
wha chid for having some way or other failed 
in g 828 and have thereypon reproofs and 

Un i upon them, concerning putting off 
their or making of legs, &c. in this, 
those concerned pretend to correct the child, yet in 


truth, for the most part, it is but to cover their own 
ame; and they lay the blame on the poor little- 


—— N enough, to 9 


8 and a n ths che 5 


ill behaviour. 


For, as for che children themselves, they are 


never ane jot bettered by such occasional lectites. 
Foy Cap r times should be shewn what to do, 
and by reiterated actions be fashioned beforehan 
ET of what is fit and , and 


not told and talked to do upon the spot, of what 
OY never been accustomed nor know how 


they should. To bare and rate them thus 


torment them to no purpose. They should be let 


but to vex and 
3 nnn 
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of theirs, nor is it in their power to mend for speak - 

ing to. And it were much better their natural 

 childish negligence or plainuess should be left to 

the care of riper 2 than that vey should fre- 
t 


quently have rebu em, which 
neither do, nor can give them eful motions. 
If their minds are e e Fre. principled 
with inwrard civility, a great part of the roughness, 

which sticks to the outside for want fr better 


es misplaced upon 


teaching, time and observation will rab off, as they. 
grow up, if they are bred in good company; but 
if in ill, all the rules in the world, all the correction 
imaginable, will not be able to polish them. For 
yu must take this for a certain truth, that let then 
ave what instructions you will, and ever so learned 
lectures of breeding daily inculcated into them, that 
which will most inffuence their carriage, will be 
the company they converse with, and the fashiqu of 
those about them. Children (nay, and men too) 
do most by example. We are all a sort of ar e- 


lions, that still take a tincture from things near us ; 
nor is it to be wondered at in children, who bette: 
understand what they see, than what they hear. 
8 68. I mentioned above, Wen mischief 
* that came by servants to children when 
| by their flatteries they take off the edge 
and force of the parents rebukes, and 80 lessen their 
their authority: And here is another great incon- 
venience which children receive from the ill exam 
ples which they met with amongst the 'mneaner 
' Servants; 1/04 . diger 0h 05 en en BA. Þ 4 
They are whally, if possible, to be kept from 
sucli conversation; for the contagion of these ill 
precedents, both in civility and virtue, hotribly in- 
cts children, as often as they come within teach 
of it. They frequently learn fram-unbred or de- 
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kauched serrants auch language, untowardly tricks, 
2nd vices, as otherwise they possibly wouldbeige 
--— ROTAnt of all their hives; 
$. 69- It is a hard, matter; wholly to prevent 
this mischief. Lou will have very good luck, if 
u never have a clownish- or vicious seryant, and 
Hy — them · your children never get any infection : 
5 — yet as much must . be done towards it as can be, 
and the children kept as much as may be in the 
company of. their. parents; and those to whose care 
they are committed To: this. purpose, their being, 
in dheir presence should. be. made easy to them; 
they sbould be allowed the liberties and freedoms 4 
suitable to their ages, and not be held under un- _ 
necessary restraints, when. in their parents or g- . _- 
vernors sight. If it be a prison to them, it is no- - = 
Wonder they should not like it. They must not be, - _ = 
_ hindered from, being children, or from playing, or; © © 
ing -as children, but from doing ill ; A ether 
N liberty is to be allowed them. Next, to make them 
_ lots with the company of their parents, they 5 
ahold receive all their good things there, and from 3 
their hands. The servants should be hindered from 
making court to them, by giving chem strong —_— 
drink, wine, fruit, play-things, and other such mat- .. = 
ters, which may make them 1n love with their con- — 
versation.. ”. 
$5 12 70. 2 * company, I am almost 
to throw away my pen, a 
| — you no farth Pa epi ob? Fo I .. 1 
eee precepts, rules and A 
instructions, methinks it is almost wholly in vain - 
e R 4-3 
ö ; 4. £2805 


* How — * we Romans thought the 3 of their children- 
5 a business that properly belonged to the parents themselves, see in 
? er Plutarch in vita Catonis Censoris, Dio- 
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talk of that almost to no purpose. For you wilt 


be ready to say, What shall I do with my son? If 


I keep him always at home, he will be in-danger to 
be my young master ; and if I send him abroad, 
how is it possible to keep him from the contagion 


of rudeness and vice, which is so every where in 


fashion? In my house he will perhaps be more 
 Ianocent, but more ignorant too of the world; 
wanting there change of company, and being used 


consantly to the 8ame faces, he will, when he 
comes abroad be a sheepish or conceited creature. 


I confess,. both sides have their inconveniences. 


Being abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and 
better able to bustle and stuft among boys of hie 
own age; and the emulation of schookfellows 


often puts life and industry into young lads.” But 


till you can find a school, wherein it is poszible For 
the master to look after the manners of his scholars, 


and can shew as great effects bf his care of form 


their minds to virtue, and their carriage to go i” 
breeding, as of forming their tongues to the learnemt 
languages, you must confess, that yon have a strange 


value for words, when preferring the languages 


the ancient Greeks Romans, to chat whiett' 


made them such brave men, you ink it worth 


while to havard your son's mnocence - | 
for a little Greek and Latin. For, as for that bold- 


ness and spirit which lads get amonyst their play- 
fellows-at school, it has ordinarily such a mixture 
of rudeness and ill-turped confidence, that those 


misbecoming and dizingetmnous ways of shifting in 


the world must be unlearnt, and all che tinerure 
washed out again, to make way for better princi- 
ples, and such manners as make a truly worthy 


man. He that considers how diametrically 6ppo- 
site the skill of living well, and managing, as a an 
should do, his affairs in the world, is the malepert- | 

: & 4 . mes, bc 
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| OF EDUCATION. 65- 
ness, tricking ing, or violence learnt amongst schoal-. - 
boys, will think the faults of iy, ee | 
5 5 to be preferred to duch improvements, and 
will take care to preserve his child's innocence and 
modesty at home, as being nearer of kin, and more 
in the way of chose qualities which make an useful 
and able man. Nor does any one find, or 80 much 
as suspect, that that retirement and bashfulness, 
2 their daughters are brought up in, makes. _— 
less knowing, or less able women. Conver-- = 
sation, when they come into the world, soon gives 
them. a ing assurance; and whatsoever, be- 3 
yond that, there is of rough and boisterous, may in- 8 
men. be. very well spared too; for courage and: | 
| e e take it, lie not in roughness and ill - 
breedin 1 | 
2 Vitus is harder to be got, than a knowledge of 
the world ;, and if lost in a. young man, is seſdom . 
recovered... Sheepisbness and ignorance of the ; 
world, the faults imputed to a private education, ate 
neither the necessaty consequences of being bred at 
home, nor if they were, are they incurable eyils.. 
Vice is. the.most-8tubborn, as well as the most dan- 
gerous evil of the two ;. and. therefore, in the.first 
place,, to be fenced against. If that sheepish soft-- 
ness, which often enervates those Who are bred like 
fondlings at home, be carefully to be avoided, it is- 
principally so for virtue's sake; for fear lest guch'a- 
5 yielding temper should be too sueeptible of vicious 
| impressions, and expose the novice too easily to be- 
- corrupted. A+ young man, before he leaves he 
| _ 8helter. of his father's honse, and the. guard. of 'a. 
*| tutor, should be. fortified with resolution, and made. 
_ acquainted with men, to secure his virtues, lest he 
5 should be let into some ruinous course, or fatal pre- 
cipice, before he. is sufficiently acquainted with the 
danger of. conversation, _ Fax lends enough 1 4 
. 2 * 8. | not. ' 4 
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not to yield to every temptation. Were it not for 
this, a young man's bashfulness and ignorance in the 
world, would not so much need an early care. Con- 
veration would cure it in à great measure; or if 
that will not do it early enough, it is only a s 4 
reason for a good tutor at home. For if pains be 
to be taken to give him a manly air and assu- 
Trance betimes, it is chiefly as a fence w his vir- 
tue, when he goes into Be el his on 
Conde. n and 41 "wi 

It is preposterous therefore 'to_sacrifice his inno- 
cency to the attaining of confidence, and some 
Kttle skill of bustling or himself among others, by 
his conversation with ill-bred and vicious boys; 
when the chief use of that sturdiness, and standing 

upon his own legs, is only for the preservation 3 

his virtue. For if confidence or cunning come 
once to mix with vice, and support his miscarriapes, 
he is only the sürer lost; and voy must undo 


| ny 

principles and practice of virtue and good breeding. 

This is the scasoning they chould be prepared with, 
| This they had 
need to be well provided with; for conversation, 
when they come into the world, will add to their 
knowledge and assurance, but be too apt to take from 
their virtue; which therefore they ought to be 
plentifully stored with, and have that tincture sunk 
deep mio them. 


How 


* 


| off ee or 
her WI fitted for conversation, & 
enteted into the world, —_ ripe Y 
we shall comider in another place. Per AO uy 
ode being put into 4 Med herd N 
and there learning to . at trap, or 
pan fits. him fof cin en = ee 
busiritss, 1 dv not ses. "Ai what” oy ng 
ordinarily to be got from duct # troop . 
fellow as schools vspally” assemble 
parents of all kinds, that's father's — 


cover, is kurd to divine. I urn sure, de WANG 
able to de ar me charge r e 


manly thoughts, and à bebse of © a6 is worth 
and — with Eee proficieney'in Tear 


two or 5 oe poſit; in the sarme bub 
four score boys lod 


school together: Nor can it be 
should instruct them succemiyely ey in" 
their books; the forming of their mi $ arid man- 
ners requiring a constant attention, * — particular 
application to every single boy, winch is imporible - 
in a numerous flock, and would be wholly in vant 


(could he hive time to bo) od Sho and 'correct every 


one's ticular ts,” n 
when the lad was to be left to Wo is or che pre 
vaſling infection of wy fe cHlows, me Festes part of | 


the four and twenty hours 
But fathers observing, Wk fortune is Sil ese 


cuccesfally courted by bo bold arid bustling: men, —4 
4 | glad 


glad to see their sons pert and forward betimes; 
take it for an happy omen, that they will, be thriv- 
ing men, and look on the tricks they play their 
school-fellows, or learn from them, as a proficiency 
in the art of living, and making their way WEN 5 
the world. But I must take the liberty to say, that 
he that lays the foundation of his son's fortune in 
virtue and good breeding, takes the only sure and 
warrantable way. And it is not the waggeries or 
cheats practised amongst school- boys, it is not their 
roughness one to another; nor the well-laid plots 
af robbing an orchard together, that makes an able 
man; but the principles. of justice, generosity, and. 
sobriety, joined with observation and industry, 
qualities which I judge school-boys do not learn. 
much of one another. And if a. young gentleman. 
bred at home, be not taught more. of them than he 
could learn at gohool, his father has made a very 
ill choice of a tutox. Take a boy from the top of- 
a grammar- school, and one of the same age dred. 
as he 8hould be in his father's family, and bring, 
them into good 1 together, and then see. 
Which of the two will have. the more manly: 
carriage, and address himself with. the more becom 
ing assurance to. strangers. Here I imagine the. 
schook bays: confidence. will either fail or discredit. 
bim; and if it be such as fits him. only for. the con- 
versation of boys, he were better to be without it. 
Vice, if we may believe the general complaint, 
ripens so fast no- a- days, and runs up to- seed so- 
early. in y people, that it is impossible to keep, - 
a; lad from the spreading contagion, if you. will 
venture him abroad in the. herd, and trust to chance 
or his- oven inclination for the choice: of his com 
pany at school. By what fate: vice hath 80 thriven 
amongst us these years past, and by what hands it has 
been, nursed . up into so uncontrouled * 
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| _ OF EDUCATION. 4 
shall leave to others to enquire. I wish that those 
who complain of the great decay of christian piety 
and virtue every where, and of leurning and ao. 

ired improvements in the gentry of this geneta- 
tion, would consider how to retrieve” them in the 

next. This I am sure, that if the foundation of it 
be not hid in the education and prineipling of the 
youth, all other endeavours will be in van. And 
if the innocence, sobriety, aud industfy of those 
who are coming up, be not taken care of, and pre- 
setved, it will be ridiculous to expect; that those 
who are to zucceed next on the stage, should 
abound in that virtue, ability, and N 
has hitherto made England co in the 
world. I was going to add courage too, though” 

it has been looked on as the natural inheritance Of 
Englishmen, What has been talked of some late 
actions at sea, of u kind unknown ti our uncestors, 
gives me octasion to say, hat debauehery sinks the 
courage of men; ind when diggohntencss has eaten 
out the sense of true honour, bravery seldom stays 
long after it. And I think it impossible to find 
an instance of any nation, however renowned for 
their valour, 'whotver kept | their credit in arms, 

or made themselves ' redoubtable ' amongst their 
neighbours, after corruption had nee broke through 

| an dissolved the restraint of discipline, and vice 
was grown to zuch a head, that it durst shew itself 
bare faced, without being out of countenaneee. 
It is virtue then, direct virtue, Which i the hard 
and valuable part to be aĩmed at in edu-. Vitae. 
cation; and not a forward 'pertness;”or t 

any little arts of r All other consideration 

and accomplichiments shoutd give way and be post- 


* 


poned to this. This is the solid and substatrtial 
good which tutors should not only read lectures, 
 an# talk of, but the labour and art of _— 
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should furnish the mind with, fasten there, and. 
never cease till the voung man had a true relish of 


it, and placed his strength, his glory, and his plea- ' 


sure in it. ooh 7 ' * WH *- ( | f 
The more this advances, the easier way will be 


| Company. made for all other accomplishments in 


their turns. For he that is brought to 


submit to virtue, will not be refractory, or resty, 


in any thing that becomes him; and therefore 
cannot but prefer breeding of a young gentleman, 
at home in his father's 87 wks a good gover- 
nor, as much the best and safest way to this great 


and main end of education, when it can be had, 
and is ordered as it should be. Gentlemen's houses. 
are seldom without varjety of company: They. 
should use their sons to all the strange faces that: 


come there, and engage them in conversation with, 
men of * and breeding, as soon as they are ca- 

it. And why those who hve in che coun-. 
try should not take them with them, when. they 


make hits of civility to their neighbours, I know 
not. This I am sure, a father that breeds his son 


at home, has the opportunity to have him mere in 


his own company, and there give him what encou- 


ragement he thinks fit, and can keep him better 
from the taint of servants, and the meaner sort of 
people, than is possible to be done abroad. But 


what shall be resolved in the case, must in great 
measure be left to the parents, to be determined þ 


their circumstances and conveniences; only I think 
it the worst zort of good husbandry, for a father 
not to strain himself a little for his sqn's breeding; 
which, let his condition be what it will, is the best 
— he can leave him. But if, after all, it shall 
e thought by some, that the breeding at home 


* 


has too little company, and that at ordinary schools, 


not 


without any rooms for it, would deny his son the 


he would have them have any respect. 


will be sure to shelter himself under your example, 


assume to yourself the liberty you have taken, as a 


, or EDUCATION.” At 
not such as it should be for a young gentleman, I 1 
think there might be ways found out to avoid the 
inconveniences on the one side and the other. 

$ T1. Having under consideration how great 
the influence of company is, and how prone we 
are all, especially children, to imitation ; I must 
here take the liberty to mind parents of this one 
thing, viz. That he that will have his son have a 
respect for him, and his orders, must himself have 
a great reverence for his son. Maxima debetur 
ris reverentia. Von must do no- — 
thing before him, which you would | 
not have him imitate, If any thing escape you, 
which you would have pass for a fault in him, he 
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and shelter himself so as that it will not be easy to 
come at him, to correct it in him che right way. 
It you punish him for what he sees you practise 
| If, he will not think that severity to proceed 

m kindness in you, careful to amend a fault in 
him ; but will be apt to interpret it, the peevish- 
ness and arbitrary imperiousness of a father, who, 


Ct Eo 


liberty and-pleasures he takes himself. Or if you 
privilege belonging to riper years, to which a child 
must not aspire, you do but add new foree to your 
example, and recommend the action the more power- 
fully to him. For you must always remember, that 
children affect to be men earlier than is thought; and 
they love breeches, not for their cut or ease, but 
because the having them is a mark or step töwards 
manhood. What I say of the father's catriage 
before his children, must extend itself to all those 
who have any authority over them, or for whom 
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12 OF -EDPCATION. 
9 72. But to teturm to the business of reward. 
Hunden, © 229, punishbments. All che actions of 
1 childishness, and unfashionable carr 
riage, and whatever time and age will of itwelf be 
ure to reform, being (as I have said) exempt from 
the discipline of the rod, there will not be so much 
need of ting children, as is generally made use 
of. To which, if we add learning to read, write, 
dance, foreign language, &c. as under the game 
fa e will be but very rarely an 2 
9 


r blows or force in an ingenious education. 
right way to teach them things, is, to give 
them 3 liking and inclination to what Jou propose 
to them to be learned, and that will engage their 
industry and application. This 1 think no hard 
matter to do, if children be bandled as they #hould 
be, and the rawards and punithments above-menr 
tioned be carefully applied, and with them these 
ew rules observed in the method of instructing 


them. 
7 


a certain. time every 
not a mind to it; let 


ad ; 
gend men 


Sl 7 


— 


as soon as they find 
duty ? Children have as 


\ 
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are free,” that their own. good actions come 
from themselves, that they are absolute and inde- 

pendent, as any of the proudest of you grown men, 
think of them as you pleat. + 

) 74. 2. As a consequence of this, they should 
seldom be put about doing even those pi oiition. 
things you have got an inclination in 


them to, but when they have a mind and dispost- 
tion to it. He that loves reading, writing, music, 
&c. finds yet in himself certain seasons wherein 
chose things have no relish/to him; and-if at that 
time he forces himself to it, he only pothers 
and. wearies himself to no purpose. So it is with 
children. This change of temper should be care- 
fully observed in them, and the favourable seasons 
of aptitude and jnclination. be heedfully laid hold 
of: And if they are not often enough forward of 
themselves, a good disposition 8houl be talked into 
them, before they be set upon any thing. This I 


think no hard matter for a'discreet tutor to do, who 


has studied his pupil's temper, and will be at a little 
pains to fill his head with suitable ideas, such as 
may make him in love with the present business. 
By this means a great deal of time and tiring would 
be saved; for a child will learn three times as much 
when he is in tune, as he will with double the 
time and pains when he goes aukwardly, or is 
dragged unwillingly to it. If chis were minded as 
it should, children might be permitted to weary 
themselves with play, and yet have time enough to 
learn what is suited to the capacity of each age. 
But no such thing is considered in the ordinary 
way of education, nor can it well be. The rough . 
discipline of the rod is built upon other principles, 
has no attraction in it, regards not what humour 
_ children are in, nor looks after favourable seasons 
of inclination. And IN it would be ridiculous, 
ITED 2 | when 
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74 S EDUCATION. 8 
when compulsion and blows have raised an aver- 


sion in the child to his task, to expect he should 


freely of his own accord leave his play, and with 
pleasure court the occasions of learning; whereas, 
were matters ordered right, learning ajy thing they 
should be taught, might be made as much a re- 
creation to their play, as their play is to theirlearn- 
ing. The pains are equal on both sides. Nor is it 
that which troubles them ; for they love to be busy, 
and the change and variety is that which naturally 
delights them. The only odds is, in that which 
we call play, they act at liberty, and employ their 
pains {whereof you may observe them never spar- 
ing) freely; but what they are to learn, is forced 
upon them, they are called, compelled, and driven 
to it. This is that, that at first entrance balks and 


_ coals them; they want their liberty. Get them but 
co ask their tutor to teach them as they do often their 


play-fellows, instead of his calling upon them to 
learn, and they being satisfied that they act as freely 


an this, as they do in other things, they will go on 


with as much pleasure in it, and it will not differ 


from their other sports and play. By these ways, 


carefully pursued, a child may be brought to desire 


to he taught any thing you have a mind he should 


learn. The hardest part, I confess, is with the 
first or eldest; but when once he is set right, it is 
easy by him to lead the rest whither one will. 
75. Though it be past doubt, that the fittest 
time for children to learn any thing, is, when their 
minds are in tune, and well disposed to it: when 


neither flagging of spirit, nor intenseness of thought 


upon something else, makes them aukward and 
averse; yet two things are to be taken care of. 
1. That these seasons either not being wearily ob- 
served, and laid hold on, as often as they return, 
or else, not returning as often as they should, the 
ö improvement 


life, and being indifferent to any thing 
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i ovement of the child be not thereby neglected, 


80 he be let grow into an habitual idleness, and 


confirmed in this indispositiont- 2. That though 


other things are ill learned, when · the mind is either 
indisposed, or otherwise taken up; yet it is — 


moment, and worth our endeavours; to the 


mind to get the mastery over itself, and to be able, 
upon choice, to take itself off from · the hot pursuit 


of one thing, and set itself upon another wich faci- 


lity and delight, or at any time to shake off its 
sluggishness, and vigorously employ itself about 
what reason, or the advice of another shall direct. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them 
sometimes, when they are by laziness unbent, or 
by avocation bent another way, and endeavouring 
to make them buckle to the thing proposed. If by 
this means the mind ean get an habitual dominion» 
over itself, 7 ideas or business as occasion 
* and betake itself to new. and less aceept- 


e employments without eluctang or discom- 
posure, it will be an advantage of more conse- 
quence than latin or logie, or most of those things - 


children are usually requirod to learn- 5 
8 76. Children being more” active and busy in 
that age, than in any other part of their C puleion; 
they can do, so they may be but doing, dancing 
. Scotch-hoppers would be the same thing to 
them; were the encouragements and discourage- 

ments equal. But to things we would have them 
learn, the great and only discouragement I can 
observe, is, that they are called to it, it is made 


their business, they are teazed and chid about it, 


and do it with trembling and apprebension; or, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept too long 
at it, till they are quite tired: All which intrenches 
i = | 2 54 556: too 
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too much on that natural freedom they extremely 
affect. And it is that liberty alone which gives 
the true relish and delight to their ordinary pfay- 
ames. Turn the tables, and you will find they 
will zoon change their application; especially if 
they see the examples of others, whom they esteem 
and think above themselves. And if the 1 
which they observe others to do, be orde 90, 
that. they insinuate themselves into them, as the 
privilege of an age vr condition above tlieirs; then 
ambition, and the destre still to get for ward and 
higher, and to be like those above them, will set 
them on work, and make them go on with vigour 
and pleasure; pleasure in what they have begun by 
their own desire, in which way the enjoyment 
their dearly beloved freedom will de no smaft en- 
couragement- to them.” To ull which, if there be 
added the satisfaction of credit and reputation, I am 
apt to think there will nerd ho other spur to excite 
their application und ustiduity, as much aus is neces- 
sary. I confess, thete needs patienee and skiff, 
gentleness and attention, and a prudent conduet to 
attain this at first. But why have you à tutor, if 
there needed no pains? But when this is once esta- 
plished, all the rest will follow, more easily than 
in any more severe and imperious disciphine. And 
F think it no hard matter in gain this point; I am 
sure it will not be, where children have no il ex- 


aðmples set before them. The great danger there- 


fore, I apprehend, is only from setvants, and other 
ill ordered children, or such other vietous or foolish 
people, who spoil children both by the ill pattern 

they set before them in their own ill manners, and 
by giving them together the two chings they should 
never have at once; I mean vicious pleasures and 
641. . 8 1 As 
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9 7. As children should very seldom be cor⸗ 
rected by blows, 80 1 think frequent, cen, 


— especially passionate chiding of 
almost as ill consequence. It legsens the autbortty 
of the parents, and the respect of the child; fot I 
bid you still remember, they distinguish early be- 
twixt . pass ĩon and reason: And as. they, canndt. hut: 
have a-reyerence for what comes from the latter, 
So they quickly grow into a contempt of the for- 
mer; or if. it capses a. present terror, yet it 800n- 
wears * off; and. natural inclination will: easily learn. 
to slight such · scare ]). which make a noise, but 
are not animated by reason Children being to be 
restraĩned b —.— parents only in vicious (which, . 
in their. — 5 years, are only a:few) things, a look 
or nod only ought to correct. them, when they do 
amiss; or,, if. words are sometimes to be used, they 
ought; 10 be;,grave, kind, and. sober,. representing 
the ill or undecomingness of the faults, rather than: 
a hay rating .of the: child. for it; which makes 
him not eds | disti whether your dis- 
like be not — — to him. chan ie faul 
Pagsionate. chiding. usually ons rough and ill lag» 
_ guage with, it, i. yes this-farther. ill. effect, that: 
It teaches - and. justiſies it in children: And; che 
names that their parents or preceptors give them, 
they will not be ashamed or backward, to bestow 
on: others, having 80 £00GANWIGrty, e 
them 7 
11 Ja; I frexeehere it will be objected W 8 
W at then, will. you have children ne- Obninacy | 
ver heaten nor chid for any faul? This 
will be 10 let loose the — all kind of dener. 4 
Not s much, as is imagined, if a right course has 
been taken in the first seusoning of their mind, and 
implanting that awe of their parents above- men- ; 
2 * or beating, 121 constant __ "a : 
oun 


onen 

found to do little gd wWhete the smart of it is all 
the punishment id fearecd of felt in it; for the in- 
fluence of that quickly wears out, witly the memory 


have it ordered so, if it can be, that the shame of 
greates part of che punichment.”” Sttame of doing” 


restraint belonging to virtue. Ide smart of the 


rod, if shame sccompanies it not, sohn censes, and 
uickly by use lose its terror. 


is forgotten, and wil 
I have known the children öf à person of quality 
5 in awe by the fear of having Meir shoes 'pulted 
han 


as much ag otfiers by apprehetiions'sf 2 rod 


ing over them. Some sdeh punishment 1 


dlanke better than beating; for it is sbame of the 
fault, and the disgtace that attends it, tnt they 
should stand in fear of, rather chan pain, vf you 


would have cem have 4 temper truly ingenuous. 
But 'stabbornness, and an obstinate disobedience, 


most be maßteredd With force" und blows; for this 


thete is no other remedy. Whatever particular 


action you bid him do, or forbeur) yon must be 
csre to set yourself obeyed; no quarter i this case; 


of it: But yet there is one, and but one fault for 
Which, 1 think children should be beaten, and that 
is, obstinacy or rebellion. And in this too, I Would 


_ the” whipping, aud not che pain, should“ be the 
Amis, and deserving chastisementz is the onty tree 


no resistance: For when once it comes to be a 


trial of sk M, a contest for mastery betwixt you, as 


it is if you command, and lie refuses, you must be 
sure to carry it; whatever blows it costs, if a nod or 
words will not prevail; unless, for eber after, you 


and kind mother of my acquaintance, was, on such 
un occasion, forced towhip her littſe daughter, at her 
first coming home from nurse, eight times succes- 
sively the same morning, before she could master 


TY , 
Was + \ 


* 


intend to live in obedienceto your son. A prudent 


her stubbornness, and obtam a'compliance in à very 


ey and tenen mene, 1 ce has, e 88 
s00ner;- and stopped at che seventh whipping; be 
hai epoiled che child for ever, und, by her unpre- 


. blows, only confirmed her refraccoriness, 


rardly — to be cured : Bat wiel 


oil, n — 2 
— the on ec as of correction chastise- 


| her | authority chor ly in 
— — oceasions and . 
Hernan as this was the firs time, __ 
think it was the last too che ever ãtruck her: 
Ide pain of the rod, rr 
quires it, continued and increased, without teavin 
ff dll it has'thorou hly-preyailed, sbould e 
the mind, ard he parent's Tarte ov over 
45. "ys mixed ——— Should for ever 
er | | rin it 
This, be. weld: reflected: on; wonkt make people 
more in the use of the rod "and afie cud 
and them from being 80 apt to think beating 


— 0 


and obedience in all things from 


me zaſe und untverzal remedy to be applied at ran- 


dom on all occagions;” This ig certain, however, if 
it does no goed, it dees greut harm; if it.reaches 
ind ae kent and: makes not the wil sopplc; it 
Hardens the offender; and whatever pain he has 


the victory, and prepares hitn to contest, ant hope 
for it for the future. Thus I doubt not, but by #ti- 
ordered corrections many have been taught to be 


deen very plant and tractable. For if 4 
chr at as if it were to . e past 
fault, which has raised your e what operation 
can this have upon his mind; which is the part to 
deren If chere were no W humour, ur 


bes 


suffered for it, it docs bur endear him to his be. 
love] stubbornness, which has got bim this time 


bes 1 vis 47 21 Devin zin Stec wilfulness, 


obstinate and refractory, who btfier wire would have 


4 


* * 
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S wilfulness, mixed with his fault, there was nothi 
g | im it that required the severity of blows. Aki 

or * admonition is enough to remedy the slips 
of frailty, fargetfulness, or inadvertency, and is as 
* much as they: will stand in need of, But if there 

4 were a perverseness in the will, if it were a designed, 
| Tesolved.disobedience, the punishment is not io be 
8 measured by the greatness or smallness of the matter, - 
: — wheremit appeared, but by the opposition it ar- 

= ics, and stands in, to that xvespeet and submission is. 
1 due to ihe father's orders; Which must always be 
| ;gorously:exacted, and the blows by pauses laid on, 
- till they reach the mind, and you perceive the signs 

of a true sorrow, shame, and purpose of obedience-. 
This, I confess, requires something more: than. 
. betting children a. task, and whipping them without 
any more to do iſ. it be not done, and done to u 
fancy. This requires care, attention, observation. 
and a nice study of children's tempers, and weigh-- 

| ing their faults: well, before we-goms to this sort of 
1 r ee But is not that better, than, always to 
| | e che rod in hand, asgthe only instrument of 
government.? And by frequent use of. it on, all oc- 
oasions, misapply, and; render inefficacious· this last. 
and useful remedy, vhere tliere is no need of it. For 
what else can be expected, when: it is promiscu - 
* ously used upon every. little slip? When a mistake 
by in concordance; or a wrong pogilion-4n, verse, shall: 
have the severity of the ſash, in ja: well-tempered 


and industrious ſad, as surely as a wilful crime in 


an obstinate and e eee z how. can such 
a way of correction bo euprcteſl to do good on ẽ 
mind, and set that right ?; which as: the only, wg. 
to be looked after ;. and hen set Tight, brings all 
the rest that ou can desire along with it. mand 
8 79. Where a wrong bent of the, mind Wants 
not amendment, there, can be no need of bleWW. 
All other / faults, where the mind. is rightly 9 
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and refuses not the government and authority of! 

the father or tutor, are but mistakes, and may often 
| beoverlocked; or when ah fs taken notice of, 


need no other but the ge 
direction, and reproof, till the repeated and wilful 
neglect of those, shews the fault to be in the mind, 
and that a maniſest per verseness of the will lies aas 
the root of their digobedience. Bat whenever ob- 
stinacy, which is an open defiatice, appears,” that 
camnot de winked at, or heglected, but must, in che 
first instance, be subdued and mastered; only care 
must be had, that we mistake not, aud we must be 
sure it is obstinacy, and nothing else. 
8 80. | But since the ocbssions of punishment, 
especially beating, are as much to 1 
be, Ichiak it should not be often gat to T 
point. If the awe I poke of be ; # look 
will be efficient in most cases. Nor 1 Should 
che same carriage, serioustiess, or ' application be 


expected from young children, as from thoze of 
riper growth. | must be permitted, as I said, 
the footish and ish; actions suitable to their 


years,” without taking notice of them. Inadver- 
tency, cardlexeness, and gaiety, is the character of 
that uge. I think the severity I speke of is not to 
extend itself to such unseasonable restraint. Nor 
is that -hastily to be interpreted obstinacy or wilful- 
ness, Which is the natural product of their age or 
temper. In such miscarriages they are to be as» 
sistech, and helped towards aft amendment, as weak 
people : under à natural infirmity ; Which; Q 
they are warned of, yet every relapse must not 
cauntod a perfect neglect, and they presently treated 
as obstinate. Faults of frailty, as they should never 
de neglected, or let pass without minding, so, unless 
the will mix with them, they should never be 
_ Exaggerated, or very sharply reproved; but with a 


remedies of advice; © 


gentle 


'% 
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gentle hand set right, as time and age permit. By 
55 means, children will come to see what it is in 
any miscarriage that is chiefly offensive, and 50 
learn to avoid it. This will encourage them to 
keep their _ right; which is the great business, 
when ms a 1 it presei ves them' from any 
| es displeasure, and that in all their other failiags- 
y meet with the kind concern and help, rather | 
than the anger and passionate reproaches of their 
tqtor and parents. Keep them from vice and vi- 
cious dispositions, and such a kind of behaviour in- 
general will come with every degree of their age, 
as is suitable to that age, and the company they 
ordinarily converse = and as they grow in 
years, they will grow in attention on — 2 | 
Yor. . But that your words ma a * 
| weight and authority with them, 4 it at 4 | 
upon any occasion, that you bid him leave off the 
doing of any even childish things, you must be sure 
to carry the point, and not let him have the mastery. 
But yet, I say, I would have the father seldom in- 
terpose his authority and command in these cases, 
or in any other, but such as have a tendency to 
vicious habits. I think there are better ways of 
prevailing with them: And a gentle -persuasion in 
reasoning, (when the first point of submission to 
your will is got) will most times do much better. 
- 81. It will perhaps be wondered, that I men- 
Mees. tion reasoning with children: and yet 
I cannot but think that che ttue way of- 
dealing with them, They understand it as early 
as they; do language; and, if I mis- observe not, 
they love to be treated as rational creatures, sooner 
than is imagined. It is a pride should be cherished 
in them, and, as much as can be, made. tlie We 
Lastrument to turn them oh pF fr | -— 
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But when I talk of reagoning, I do not intend 
- any win gu — hors as is —_ to the - xr gr oak 

ity and apprehension. Nobody can think a 
of ies or seven years old should be argued 2 
aa n man. Long discourses, and philogo- 
phical reasonings, at best, amaze and confound, 
but do not instruct children. When I say, there- 
fore, that they must be treated as rational creatures, 
I mean, that you should make them sensible, by 
the mildness of your carriage, and the composure 
even in your correction of them, that what you do 
is reasonable in you, and useful and necessary for 
them; and that it is not out of caprichio, passion 
or fancy, that you command or forbid them any 
thing. This they are capable of understanding; 
and there is no virtue they should be excited to, 
nor fault they should be kept from, which I do 
not think they may be convinced of; but it must 
be such reasons as their age and understanding are 
capable of, and those proposed always in very few 
and plain words. The foundations on which seve- 
ral duties are built, and the fountains of right — 
wrong from which they spring, are not perhaps 
— 8 be let into the minds of on men, not used 
to abstract their thoughts from common received 
opinions. Much less are children capable of rea- 
soning from remote principles They cannot con- 
ceive the force of long deductions. The reasons 
that move them, must be obvious, and level to 
their thoughts; and such as may (if I may s0 say) 
be felt, and touched. But yet, if their age, tem- 
per, and inclination be considered, there will never 
want such motives, as may be sufficient to con- 
vince them. If there be no other more particular, 
yet these will always be intelligible, and of force, 
to deter them from any fault, fit to be taken aca 8 


1 
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| $i Swe. Thai ic will be! a Gacrodi and 


to them, and displeage you. ü 
82. But of all the ways wh! children are 


— formed, the plainest, easiest, and most 
efficacious, is, to set beſote their eyes the examples, 
of those things you would have them do, or 
avoid ; which, when they aro painted out to them, 
in che practice of persons within their knowledge, 

with some reflections on their beauty and unbe- 


coming ness, are of more force to draw or deter 


their imitation, than any discourses which can be 
made to them. Virtues and vices can by no words 


be zo plainly set before their understandings, as the 


actions of ther men will shew them, when you 
direct their observation, and bid them view this or 

that good or bad quality in their practice. And 
the beauty or uncomeſiness of many things, in 
good and ill bracing, will be better learnt, and 
make deeper im . on them, in the examples 
| — others, than Ya any rules or instructions can 


wen about them. 
W 0uny is A ET to be uzed, not ** whilac 


| | they are young, but to be continued even as long 


1 75 be under another's tvition or conduct; 
— 5 know not whether it be not che best w 

to be used by a father, as long as he should 

fit, on any occasion, to reform any thing he 1 


mended in his son; nothing _ $0 gently, and 


0 dog, intn 7's 0p Rt 8 e. And what ill 
| they either overlgok-or indulge in themgelyes, they 
cannot but dislike, pot Feat . whey * 


set before them in another. 

3 83. It may be doubted, concerning whipping, 
Whipping. when, as the last remedy, it CONES to 
de necessary; at which times, e 
| r 


to be instructed, and their manners 


f 
1 


5 * 
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whom at should be. done; whether. pregently; upon 
the committing the fault, whilst it is yet fresh And, 
hot; and whether parents themselves should beat 
their children. As tothe first, I think it should 
and 80, though it exceed the just proportion, yet it 


lose, of its dus weight: Fer even children discern 


ben we do things in passion. But, as I said be- 


eee 


pears sedately to come from their parent's reason; 
and they are not without this distinetion. Next, 
if you have any discreet servant capable of it, and 


has che place of governing your chifd, (for if on 


have à tutor, theie is no doubt) I think it is best 
he. smart should come immediately from another's 
and, though by, the parent's order, Who should 
zee it done; | whereby the parent's authority will be 
preserved, and the child's aversion, for, the pain it 
suffers, rather to be turned on the person that im- 
mediately inſſicts. For 1. would have a father sel- 
dom strike his child, hut upon very urgent neces- 
* and as the last remedy ; and then perhaps it 
wall, be, fit t do it so that the child should not 
ee farght t. 5g! got e eee oy” 
ah '84, Bpt, a8 L. taid before, beating is the 
wptst, and therefore the last means to be used in 
the correction of children, and that only in cases of 
and proved unsucces ful; which, if well observed, 
there will he very zeldom any need of blaws.\. For, 
it mot; being to be imagined that a child: will often, 


if eyer, daspute his father! present command in nx * 


particular instance g: uhnã the[father! not 2 
his absolute authority, in peremptory rules, con- 
gern ing either ehildish or indifferent actions, wherein 
bis son, is to aye; his-liberty,, or concerning his 
learning ar improvement, uyherein thete is no cot - 
ont | * pulsion 


* 
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32 be used: There remains only the prof. 


bition of some vicious actions, wherein a child is 


8 


A 


capable of obstinacy, and consequently can deserve 


beating; and so there will but be very few occa- 
sions of that discipline to be used by any one, who 
considers well, and orders his child's education as 


it should be. For che first seven years, what vices 


can a child be guilty of, but lying, or some ill 


natured tricks; the repeated commission Whereof, 


after his father's direct command against it, shall 


bring him into the condemnation of obstinacy, and 
the chastisement of the rod ? If any vicious incli- 


nation in him be, in the first appearance and in- 
stances of it, treated as it should be, first with your 
wonder, and then, if returning again, a second 
time discountenanced with the severe brow of a 
father, tutor, and all about him, and a treatment 


suitable to the state of discredit before mentioned; 


and this continued till he be made sensible and 


ashamed of his fault, I imagine there will be no 


need of any other correction, nor ever any occa- 
sion to come to blows. The necessity of such 
ehastisement is usually the consequence only of 
former indulgences or neglects; If vicious inclina- 
tions were watched from the beginning, and the 
first irregularities, Which they cause, corrected b 

those gentler ways, we should seldom have to do 
wich more than one disorder at once; which would 
be easily set right, without any stir or noise, and 
not require so haf$h-a discipline as beating. Thus 


one by one, as they appeared they might all be 


veeded cut, withdet any signs or memory that 


| ever th „had been there. ur We letting Ren 


faults (by indulging and humqduring our little ones) 
F up, till they are sturdy and numerous, 'and 
the deformity of them males us Ashamed and un- 
easy, we are fain to Ce c the plough and che 
10:11} | t harrow, 
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| barrg%;, the epade and tlie ay? must 75 deep. 
| come at the rgots ; and all the force,, skill, anc 


diligence we can use, is scarce enough | to. cleanse 
_ the. vitiated seed-plat, ovetgrown with weeds, and 
restore us. the hopes of fruits, to reward our pains 
11.138 T ˖˖˖ hs” D 
F 85. 1 ne e ee wall spare both 
ther and child the trouble of repeat injunc tions, 
nd multiplied rules of doing and forbearing. For 
am opinion, that of those actions which tend to 
vicious habits, (which are those alone that a father 
should interpose his authority and commands in} 
none should be forbidden children till they are 
found guilty of them. For such untimely prohi- 
bitions, if they do nothing worse, do at least 830 
uch towards teaching and allowing them, that 
88 that children may be guilty of them, 
who would possibly be safer in the ignorance of 
any such faults. And the best remedy to stop 
them, is, as I have said, to shew wonder ate 
amazement at any such action, as hath a vicious 
teudency, when it is first taken notice of in a child, 
For example, when he is first found in a lie, or 
any ill-natured trick, the first remedy. should be, 
to talk to him of it as a strange monstrous matter, 
that it could not be imagined he would have done, 
and so shame him out of it. | 
8 86. It will be: (it; is like) objected, that what- 
g $0ever 1 fancy of the tractableness of children, and 
the prevalency of those softer ways of shame and 
èommendation; yet there are many who will never 
apply themselves to their books, and to what they 
ought to learn, unless they are scourged to it. 
This, I fear, is nothing but the language of ordi- 
nary schools and fashion, which hage never suf- 
fered the other to be tried as it should be, in places 
where it could be * of. Why, else, 25 
ats H 2 E: ane 


* p - 


4 * . 
* 
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the eke e Greek ned be dd, ben | 
French and Italian nee it not! Children eam 
dance and fence 5 nay; arichme- 
tic, drawing, cc. they apply t ves 
enough to without beating: Which would -make 
one suspect, that there is something strange, un- 


required in grammar-schools,: or in the metho 


that too; or else, 


& 
.4 
4 24 
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natural, and disagreeable to that ago, in the chitz 


used there, that children cannot be brought to, 
without the severit 24 of the lash, and hardly with 
at it is 2 inidtabe; that Moe 

tongues could not be taught them without beating.” 
$ 87: But let us suppese some so negligent 'or 


idle, that they will not be brought to learn by che 


atle wa proposed, for we must grant, that 

ere will be children found of all tempers;; yet it 
does not thenee follow, that the rough discipline of 
the cudgel is to be used to all. Nor can any one 
be concluded unmanageable by the milder methods 
of government, till have been thoroughly 
* upon him; and if will not prevail with 


tn 
him to use his endeayours, and do what is in his 


his power to do, we make no excuses for the ob- 
stinate. Blows are the proper remedies ſor those; 
but blows laid on in a way different from the ordi. 
nary. He that wilfully 3 tes his book, and 
stubbornly refuses any thing he can do, required of 
him by his father, expressing himself in a positive 
serious l should not be corrected with two 
or three angry lashes, for not performing his task, 
and the same punishment repeated again and again 
upon every the like default; but when it is brought 


to that pass, that wilfulness evidenty shews itself, 
and makes blows necessary, I think the chastise- 


ment should be a little more sedate, and a little 
more severe, and the whipping (mingled with ad- 
monition werter 80 ä r impres- 

: : 5 sions 


of 


nm 
- 
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sons oſ it on the mind were found legible in the 
face, voice, and submission of the child, not 30 
sensible of the smart, as of the fault be has been 


0 


p 1 
* 


guilt of, and melting in true sorrow under it. If 
such a corrertion as this, tried some few times at 


fit distances, and carried to the utmost severity, 
with the visible displeazure, of the father all th 

While, will not work the effect, turn the mind, 
and produce à future eompliance, what can be 
from blows, and to what purpose should 
they be any more used Beating, when you can 


expect no good from it, will lock more like the 
fury of an 2 enemy, than the good- will of a 


compassionate friend; and such chastisement car- 
ries with it only provocation, without any prospect 
of amendment. If it be any father's misfortune to- 
have a son thus perverse and untractable, I know 

not what more he can do, but pray for him. But, 
I imagine, if a right course be taken with children 


from the beginning, very few will be found to be 


zuch; and when there are any such instances, they 
are not to be the rule for the education of those 
who are better. natured,, and may be managed with 
better usage. r 5 


. 8s. if a tutor can be got; that, Ibinking 
himself in. the father's place, — 1 


with his care, and relishing these things 
will at the beginning apply himself to put them in 
practice, he will afterwards: find his. work very 
easy; and vu will, I guess, have your son in a 


little time a greater proſicient in both. learning an 


breeding. than. perhaps you imagine. But let him 
by no means beat him at any time, without your 
consent and direction.; at least till you have expe- 
rience of his discretion and temper. But yet, to- 


keep up his authority with his pupil, besides con- 
cealing that he has not hs power of: the rod, yo 


must. 


_ 


must be „ reqpet yourvelf, 
and canse all your family to do 80 too: For you , - 
cannot Expect yout son Should have any ed for 
2 * 8 3 3 or others 
| t ou im ot contempt, 
ase amiss; and if you chew any contempt 
of him, he will hardly escape it from your 
And whenever that happens, whatever worth he ; 
may have in himself, and abilities for this om, y. 
ment, they are all lost to your ̊ohid, and can after | | 
wards never be made! ob him.. 
| 89. As the father's example ner wach ue | 
| respect for his tutor, se the tutor's' exaniple 
must lead the child into those sections he would 
have him do. His practice must by ng means 
cross his precepts, unless he intend to set Rim 


_ wrong: It will be te no for the tutor to 
talk of the restraint of the passions, whilst an 1 
his own! are let loose. mak will u ain en 


vour to reform any vice or indeceney in his — : 
which he allows bissel, In patterns are sure 
to be followed more than good rules; and there- 
fore be must al Preserve him from 
the influence of ill orecalents; especially }the most 
dangerous of all; the examples of the ber nts from 
whose company he is to be kept, not hy probibi- 
tions, for that will but give him an wan eller it, 
dur by other ways 1 have mentioned. 
80. au u why business of: Seen zen | 
Govemor. there's like to be legs hearken-. 
e toy or Part t de wn observed, 
than what Lam now” wesyf and that t 
children should, from their first beginning to talk,. | 
have some discreet, sober, nay, wise person about 
them, whose care it Should be to fashion ow 
ine and keep them from all ill, especially the 
eciion of ba * 1 think this province 
bas 
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55 or oe ATION. | mw . 
<qui e gies 46h 1 1 tetperadee; | 
dili and discretion; bw me 

. une united in ant ar bo e e Rea ot otdli. 


. 


nary” balaries, nor easily to be found any Ae. 5 
As to the of it. N 
best laid out, can be, about our children; 
therefore, it ma be expensive möre Han is 


' ordinary, yet i cannot 'be 'oug cht - 4 el 
—_— ee 4 mm 75 

Feebieb, eee 2 

| aderned wick cNility and godd breeding, JON $ ö 

better purchase for than {f he Bal lg out 

money for an addittorr of mort cartit'to his f 

deres. n —_—_ 
kd ger ces; and other useless 


Se; not 1 ee 
6 245 ee N S. 

7 22 55 2 and oy ve 
ten with er eee cen peo ble eich ie 1 
lothes, Nee ta og” e Now . 3 
othes, it „ 

allowing ihe" air than enough of useless 

vants, and at the same die star wer mind 200 5 

not take ag my Fa oh 3 trat which is the 

| moot charneful nak their LON) wrong. 

and — "Fins T'ran 4 101 | 

no other than ai sacrificem 60 cheir own bmp „ 0 

2 more: their pride, than true care = 

ther children; wharzever you employ 
advantage of your! 30s mind, 25 tew fn 
trae Kindvess, _— be ta the lewening'of bis 

| evtate!) A ie ah inan can hardl ant 

{ Either the apimon or reality of * being” — and - 

happy ; but he that is Wolis or vicious, can be 
3 nor happy, What estate socver you 
leave bim: And Task you,” Whether" there de not 
men in he nnn | 


| That the learned 


| ble terms 3. but this was. 
__ If. you find. difficult ta met with 4 
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With fi hundred pounds 
ene Sher . ou know 2 ag thownand cj 2 | 


1. The. considerati 


ht hot 
r Wee e . 


le vil be where 10 find a Proper benen: Ter 


8 age, parts and vittue, are unfit far 
employment, and those that have greater, = 
kan to undertake ndertake such a charge. You, 
"ad on, look. out early, and enquire ev, 
— for che world has, people, of hg pos, A An 
1 Montaigne says, in one 
n Was ſain Og e 
trenchers' at. Basil, to keep himaelf from starvi 
when his father 3 have given any money 


zuch a tutor for his BY and Castalio have lonely 


embraced zuch an empl r 
want of intelligence. 


N we desire, you. ate not to. w 
ne 80 ag ng cout to get, aych am 


one. Ret e Ae And L 
al 


dare assure you, that if you can get a vou 
will never repent the charge; but . ve 
the satisfaction to think it the, money, of al 


the best laid out. But be sure take no body nf 


2 or chari „no, nor upon, great con 
Na 1 will do as 0 ought, the, re- 
— a oF +. man, with a, g stock of 
—9 9 (Which is all usually required in a hr +4 | 
will not be enough to serye Jous, N 1 
choice,, be as curious as yon, would e 9 
wife fr him; for you must not. n 0 
changing afterwards : This will cause great _ 
enience to you, and: gr rden in yo to your son. hen 
. the scruples and cautions I here lay i n 
, metbinks it looks as if I advised lebe 
t A 


cones which 1 would haye LE. 


— 


Er 1 
Nos though he have learhing to boot, which, * 


oe elo 
effeet-not' ond. But be chat dall consider how 


muri che buginess of a rotor; vightly em —— 4 


aud of the road; and how remote it 
thoughts of many, even of those wn . on 
themselves this employinent, will perhaps de of my 


a young gentleman, is not every Whete to be found, 


dae deer of him; o, cle” you way r 


* 


But when such an one has emptied out into his 
ow gut Fe, yh jo AE ANe brow 
the universſty, will that 


better bred; better ski in the world," 


principled; in the ground, ab foundations" of woe 


virtue 1 generosity, than this young tutor is. 
_ To ſocm a young =. as be should be, it 
Is fit his governor 9 


of civility in all che vic of pefsons, times, and 
places, and keep his pupil, as much as his age re- 


quires, cotistantly to the odservatjon of them. "This E 
is an art not to be learnt nor -taught by, 4 d 


ng can give it, but c 
cer joe . 


well managed, makes him more imperkinent and 


intolerable in conversation. Breeding is that which 8 


| gets 8 gloss upon all his other . 


mind, that one fit to educate and form ine mind of 
and that more than ordinary care 78 1 


c r 


2 1555 The n ee ee e | 
<balap; is, as I have above observed, What every 


one expects in a tutor. This generally is — 

enough, and is all that parents commonly Took | 
e — | 
man? Or can ſt bee wares?) 2 oed 


Id Himself de well-bred; = 
ng the ways of carriage, und meacures 


4 a 


% ͤ — W 


Will of all chat he comes near. Without 


and 
goof g, his other accomplishments make 
pass but for proud, conceited, vain, or foolish. 


Courage in an ill-bred man, has. the air, and 
escapes not the opinion of brutality. Learning be- 
comes pedantry; wit, buffoonry; plainness, rusti-. 
ire fawning. 5 there cannot be 

a good quality in him, which want of 3 
not warp, and disfigure to his disadvantage. Ys 
virtue and parts, though they are allowed thejr due 

_ commendation, yet are not enough to procure a. 
man à good reception, and make him; w | 
wherever he comes. No body contents himself with 
_ xowgh * and 1 them * why would 
appear with advantage. When they are polighed 

and set, chen e God qualities are 
the eubstantial riches of the mind, but it ia good 
breeding sets them off; And be that will be accept- 
able, must give beauty, as well as strengthy ta his 
actions. Solidity, or even usefulness, is not enough ; 

A graceful way and fashion in every thing, d that 

vhich gives the ornament and Iiking. And in most 

14 he manner of doing is of more comequeuce, 

chan the thing done; and upon that depends the 
satisfaction or disgust wherewich it ier received. 

This therefore, which lies not in the puttihg off the 

hat, nor making of compliments, but in 7 5 and 
free, compoeure of language, looks, motion, posture, 

Ce, &c. suited to persons and occasions, and can 

de learned only by habit and use, though it be above 

the capacity of children, and little ones should not | 
| be. perplexed about it, yet it ought to be begun, and 
in a good measure leamed by a young, gentleman | 
whalst he is under a tutor, ur os he comes into the 
his own legs; For then usuallh it is too 


. world. 
late to hope to reform several indecene ic, * 
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90 
ne in Retle chiuge For the e Is, not as it 
should be, till N is become natural" in ed 


falling, as skilful mus icianꝰ's fingers do, into 5 


nious order, without care, an without thought. - 


If in conversation 'a man's mind be kept up wich a 


solicitous watchfulness/ about any part of his bh. : 


viour, instead of being mended by it * will be con- 


oreined, "neagy; and tn ful. 
le e 8 


are taken notice of by others, 


pe l 


the hands and cate of a Fe because, 
the etrots committed in breeding are the 


et they are 


the last that any one is told of: Not but that the 


malice of the World is forward enoug 
them; but it is always out of his 
should make profit of their 

himself hy N 


to tattle of 
ng, who 


vdgment, and reform 
indeed, this is 80 
| riles's porne $6: be meddled with, that even those 

who are friendly and with it were mended, dcarce 


ever dare mention ſt, and tell those they love, chat 
they aße gafieh in dach or uch cages of il breed- 
ing. Errors in other” things may often with civi- 


lity . 1 

good manners or iendehip, te det him 1 

| breeding aut 
a man to touch apoy this, or to ee to #6 

| breeding, Such 


_ other mistakes: but g 


ther, that he is guilty of want of 


information: Can cone hee chase — bave 


| authority 


over mem; and 


t eh 


witch any one, 
—  whi-has lived evef 90 40 Ble in the world}: — 


them too it comes 
very hardly and — a gone man: And 


ſore ir is necesg ry, that this part Mouꝗ — i 
_ vertior's principal care, chat an e ee 
and politeness in all his carriage, may be settled _ 


dis charge, as much as may be; before he goes 
e ann he ey ee, 


5s 22 


* 5 * * od 
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int, when he has neither time nor dispogition - 

— it, not has any body left to give it him. 

_ the tutor therefore .onght, in the, firgt place ta be 
well-bred: And a young gentleman, who gets this 

one qualification from his goverhor, sets out with 
eat advantage, and will find, that this one accom- 

N wil Youu open his way to him, get him 

——_ friends, and carry, him farther, in, the world, 


9 I. Lk led has got 
<= 4 . eBe lr e A= * 
— the Not chat chose shauld be l but by 


E or TO r eh the 
other. 


A 
855 e world well ; 3 


discern What 
= _ that he-may net, al agdanh 
. De if hex 


ES: giv Lime r x {h 

4 fir cxrrngs, 0s 08, li to guess 
. tian x ene is 
99, — of the designs of men he bathito'do 
with, neither. with too much ..qugpigion;-.nor tao 
much, confidence; but ag ee e 
S to aer dd, 7 ans I. 
bend. ha pn He ah d perwions 
_ hu pon much * possih ug Judg - 


Keg omen by thoge, marks whic deb 
e What they are, and give n 


7 1 * den e itself in little _— 
| . © Spec 
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especially when they are not in parade, and upon 
their guard. He should acquaint him _ the 
true state of the world, and dispose him to think no 
man better or worse, wiser or foolisher, than really 
be is. Thus, by safe and insensible degrees, he 
will pass fromi'a boy to a man; which is the most 
hazardous step in all the whole coure of life, This 
therefore should be 3 TID and 2 

oung man with great diligence over itz 
— . as now usually is done, be taken from a 
_ governor's conduct, and all at once thrown into the 
world under his own, not without manifest dangers 
of immediate spoiling; there being nothing more 
frequent, than instances of the great looseness, ex- 
travagancy, and debauchery, which young men 
bave run into as soon as they have been let loose 
from a severe and strict education: Which I think. 
may be chiefly imputed to their wrong way of 

especially in chis part; for having hoe 

bred up in a t ignorance of what the world 
truly is, and finding it a quite other thing, when 
they come into it, than what they were taught it 
should be, and 80 — — it was, are easily per- 
. Suaded, by other kind of tutors, which they are sure 
to meet with, that the discipline they were kept 
under, and the lectures read to them, were but the 
formalities of education, and the restraints of child - 
hood; that the freedom belonging to men, is to take 
their swing in a full enjoyment of what was before 
forbidden them. shew the young novice the 
world, full of fashionable and glittering examples of 
this every where, aud he is presently dazzled with 
them. My young master failing not to be willing  —=— 
to shew himself a man, as much as any of the sparks .=_— 
of his years, lets Himself loose to all the irregulari- =o 
ties he finds in the most debauched; and thus courts ns 6 
credit and manliness, in * casting off the — | 
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and sobriety he has till then been kept in; and. 


thinks it brave, at his first setting out, to sig- 
nalize himself in running counter io all the rules 
of virtue which have been preached, to him by his 
tutor. = N 1 


. The;sbewing him the world, as really it is, be- 


fore he comes wholly into it, is one of the best 
means, I think, io prevent this mischief. He should 
by degrees be informed of the vices in fashion, and 
warned of the applications and designs of those who 


will make it their business to corrupt him. He. 


should be told the arts they use, and the trains they 


lay; and now and then have set before him the 


tragical or ridiculous examples of those who are 
ruining or ruined this way. The age is not like to 
| er instances of this kind, whit should be made 
and-marks to him, that by the disgraces, diseases, 
beggary, and shame of . young men, thus 
brought to ruin, he may be e and be 
made see, how those join in the contempt and neg- 
lect of them that are undone, Who, by pretences of 
friendship and-respect, led them to it, and help to 
prey upon them whilst they were undoing 7 That 
he may see, before he buys it by a tog dear expe - 
rience, that those who persuade him not to follow 
the sober advices he has received from his gover- 
nors, and the counsel af his own reasom which 
they call being governed by others, do it only, that 
| Ka may have che government of him themselves: 

an 
self, by bis own conduct, and for his oven pleasure, 
When in truth he is wholly as a child led by them, 
into those vices which best set ve tſteir purposes. 
This is a knowledge, Which, upon all oceasions, a 
a tutor should endeavour; to. instiſ, andeby all me- 
thads try to make him comprehend, and thoroughly. 
relish. i Ant #0 i n e nne 
85 1 | 1know 
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make him believe, he goes like a man of him- 
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of EDUCATION  'S. 
I know it is oſten said, that to discover to a young 


man the vices of the age, is to teach them him. 
That, I confess, is a good deal so, according as it 


is done; and therefore requires a discreet man of 
parts, who knows the world, and can judge of the 
temper, inclination; and weak side of bis pupil. 
This farther is to be remembered, that it is not pos- 
sible now (as perhaps formerly it was) to keep a 
young gentleman from vice, by a total ignorance 
of it, unless you will all his life mue him up in a 
closet, and never let him go into company. The 
longer he is kept thus hoodwinked, the less he will 
tee when he comes abroad into open day-light, and 
be the more exposed to be a prey to himself and 
others. And an old boy, at his first appearance, 
with all the gravity of his ivy-bush about him, is 
sure to draw on him the eyes and chirping of the 
whole town volery; amongst which, there will 


nqt be wanting some birds of proy, that will pre 


sentſy be on the wing for him. 
The only fence against the world, is; + therough. 
knowledge of it, into which a young gentleman 
should be entered by degrees, as he can bear it; 
and the earlier the better, so he be in safe aud skil. 
ful hands t guide him. The scene should be 


gently opened, and his entrance made step by step; 


an the dangers pointed out that attend him, from 
the several degrees, tempers, designs, and clubs of 


men. He should be prepared to be shocked by 


some, and caressed by others; warned who are like 
to oppose, who- to misleàd, who to undermine him; 


and who to serte him. He should be instructed 


how to know and distingvish them; where he 

shauld let them see, and when dissemble the know- 
ige of them, aid their aims and workings. And 

if he be too forward to venture upon his own» 
strength and skill, the „ . 
: 2 misadventure- 
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occasions which- offer themselves, that when be 


A * 


Lati 
in mood and figure; or to have his head 
the abstruse speculations of natural philosophy and 


_. gentleman, than to be'a good Peripatetic or Car- 
teslan, because those ancient authors observed and 


20 or EDUCATION: 
misadventure now and then, that reaches pot his 
Innocence, his health, or reputation, may not be an 
W way to teach hun more caution. ne 


This, I confess, containing one great part of | 


wisdom,” is not the product of some Superficial 


thoughts, or much reading; but the effect of .expe- 
rience and observation in a man, who has lived in 


the world with his eyes open, and conversed wich 
men of all sorts: And therefore I think it of most 
value to be instilled into a young man, upon all 


comes to launch into the deep himself, he may not 
be like one at sea without a line, compass or sea 


chart; but may have some notice before -hand of 
te rocks and shoals, the currents and quicksands, 


and know a little how to steer, that he sink not 


before he get experience. He that thinks net 4his 


of more moment to his son, and for which he more 
needs a governor, than the languages and learned 


sciences, . oo of how much more ute . i to 


| men, and manage his Aſſairs wisel 
wic — to speak Greek and A 


in, or 
A ien 


metaphysics; nay, than to be well verzed in Greek 
and —— writers, though that'be better for 


painted mankind well, and give the best light into 
that kind of knowledge. He that goes inte the 
eastern parts of Asia, will find able and acceptable ; 


men, without any of ſhese; but without virtue, 


* 


owledge of the world, and civility,-an accom- 
plished and valuable man can be found no where. 
A great part of the learning now in fashion in 


the schools of Europe, and that goes ordinarily into 
the round of education, a gentleman may in a good 
TIT? T4 , Wi meas ure 


ww 


1 ee to himself, or prejudice to His affairs. 
t prudence and good breeding are in all the sta- 
tions and e of life necessary: and most 
young men suffer in the want of them, and come 
rawer and more auk ward into the world, than they 


OF/EDUCATION. 10k _ 
measure be furnished with, without any great due c 


should, for this very reason, because these qualities, Ty 


which are of all others the Most necessary to be 
taught, and stand more in nerd of the assistance and. 
belp of a teacher, are generally neglected and 
5 but a slight, or ne part of a tutor's busi- 
Latin an learning make all the noise; and 
the reatn stress is laid e proficiency in things, , 
bo. oe part whereof” belong: not to a gentieman's - 
ing; whieh is to have the xnewledge of a man : 
of business, a carriage suitable to his — 8. 
be eminent and useful in his country; accordin 
his station Whenever either spüre hours 1. 
that, or an inelination to perfect himself in some 
parts of knowledger which his- tutor did but just 
enter in- him sets him - upom amy study the first - 
8 * 1 Pn Serra before; wo 
way en or his own industry to ca im 
as far x his favey wilt prompt, 
him to go. O0 if he thinks it may save us time 
and pains, to be helped over some difficultics by the 
hand of à master, he may then take 4 man tſiat is 
perfectly well skilled in: it, or choose such au on 
as he thinł fittest for his purpose: But to initiate his 
pupil: in any part of learning, as far is necessary for - 
a young man in the ordinai y courſe of his studies, 
0 ordinary. skill. in the governor. is enough. Nor. 
is dt requisite, that he should be a thorou oh scholar, 
or possess in perfection all relay, which it is 
convenient a young gentleman should have a taste of 
is some general view, or-short zystem. A gentle 
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own genius and industry afterwards: For nobody 
ever = far in knowledge, or became eminent in 
any of the sciences, by the discipline and congtraint 


of a master. ' F400 1 245 454 1 
„ 10 to fashion the 


The great work of a 


4 ; governor 
carriage,” and form the mind; to settle in his pupil 


habits, and the principles of virtue and wis- 
dom ; to give bim by little and little. a view of 


mankind, and work him into a love and  imitatian 


of what is excellent and praise - worthy ; and, in the 


prosecution of it, to give him vigour, activity, and 


industry. The studies, which he sets him upon, 
are. but as it were the exercises of his faculties, and 
employment of his time, to keep him from saunter- 
ing and idleness, to teach him application, and 


Accustom lum to take pains, and to give him samẽe 


liitle taste of what bis own. industry must perfect. 
For who expects, that under a tutor a young gen- 
tleman should be an accomplished critic, orator, or 


logician? go to the bottom of metaphysics, natural 
philosophy, or mathematics ? or be @ master in his 


tor or chronology ? though something of ca h of 
these 4s to be taught him: But it is only o open 
an acquaintance, but not to dwell there: And a 
vernor would be much blamed. that should keep 
Fin il too long, and lead him too far in most of 


them. But of good breeding, know of the 


world, virtue, industry, and a love of reputation, 
he cannot have too much: And if he ne 
he will not long want what be needs or desires 
And since it cannot be hoped he choeuld have 


. * 


time and strength to learn all things, most -pains 
should be taken about that which is most necessary; 
and that principally looked after, which will be of 
most and fiequentest use to him in the word. 
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fashion being once established, who. 
strange, that in this, as well as. in all 
it hould preyail?, And that the greatest part. 5 
who find their account in an easy amis, to it, 


1 


they usually never do, (it is certain the never nred 
to) think on again as long as they live; and 86 
much of it as does stick by them, they are only Ee 
worse for. This is 80 well known, that I appeal 
to parents themselves, who have been at cost e 
have their young beirs taught it, whether it be not 
ridiculous for their sons to have any tincture of that 


ceipally be looked after 
RY — a man of parts and 


he will never be able to set a 


| wary fashioned out of unpolished, I 


moment; 
will not reach to greater galarres, ma 
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2 well do make = pürt in education, which 
men ate ashamed of, where they are — e 
oerned to zhew their patts and breeding 
There is yet another reason Wh tene of 
manners, and knowledge of the world "hould prin- 
a tutor; and that is, be- 
may enter a lad far 
in any of those sciences, Which he bas n 
Ges insight into Himself. Books in these will be 
able to fürnish him, and give him * and prece- 
"Enough to go before wt ons. lower: But 
right in the 
knowledge of the worſd, and above all in breeding, 

who'is'a hovice in them himself: 


erbt ie knowledge he must have ogy him; 


wom inte use and conversation, and Hong 
forming himself by "what he has observed to be | 
tied and alla wed in the best company. This, 
nes he has it not of his Gn, is no where to. be bor. 
rowed for the use of his pupil; or if he could find 
ration treatises of it in — that would reach 
he particulars of an English gentleman's beha- 
viour, his own ill-fashioned example, if he be not 
well bred himself, would spoil alf bis lectates: it 
being impossible, chat any one-should come forth: 
we. 
Fray'this, not that I Think such a tutqr is every 


27 to be met wich, or to be had at the- ordinary 


But that those who are able, may not be- 
— airy or cost in what is of $0 great 
— that other patents, whose estates- 


what they should prineipally have an eye to ia tho 
choice of one to whom they would commit the 
education of their children; and vrhat part. chey. 
should- chiefly look after themselves, whilst they 


we — their care, and as olten as- they come- 


within: 


remember. 
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within their observation.; and nat think, chat all 
logic and philosophy. . 


them at that d 


our method again. 
Y - Familiarity. 


”_ . - 
; 1 think it on 


— and In chat low rank, by all 
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keep the basdtedge ter their estates and Mod 
from them, with as much reservedness, ' as if they 
were guarding a secret of state from a spy or an 
ene. ny. This, if it looks not Uke jealousy, yet it 
wants those marks of kindness and intimacy which 


a2 father should shew to his son, and no doubt often 


hinders or abates that cheerfulness and satisfaction 
where with a son should address himself to, and 
rely upon his father. And I cannot but often won- 


der to see fathers, 'who love their sons very well, 


yet s0 order the matter by a constant stiffness, and 
a mien of authority and distance to them all their 
lives, as if chey were never to enjoy; or have an 

comfort from those they love best in the Jen 
till they had lost them, by being removed into ano 
cher. Nothing cements and” establishes friendship 
and good- will, so much as confident communi- 
cation of concernments and affair. Other kind- 
nesses, without this, leave still some doubts: But 
v 2 son sees you open your mind to ſrim, 

| im 


h | 
when he finds that you interest him in your affairs, 
as things you are willing should in their turns 


come into his hands} he iy be concerned for them 
us for his own, wait his season with patience, and 


love you in the mean time, who keep him not at 
the distahee of à stranger. This will also make 
him see, that the enjoy ment you have, is not with- 
out care j which the more he is sensible of, the 
less will he envy yo the pe lon, and the more 
think himself happys under the management of 80 
favourable a friend and so careful a father. There 
is 8carce any young man of 80 little thought, or 80 
void of sense, that would not be glad of a sure 


friend, that he might have recourse to, and freely 


on Oceasjon. The reservedness and distance 
1 905 2 | | | 's. 
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refuge, which would be of more advantage to them, 
than a hundred rebukes and chidings. Would your 
son engage in some frolic, or take a vagary, were 
it not much better he should do it with, than with 
out your knowledge? For since allowances for 
tuch things must be made to young men, the more 
you know of his intrigues and designs, the better 
will you be able to prevent great mischiefs; and by 
letting him see what is like 10 follow, take the 
right way of prevailing with him to avoid less in- 
_ conveuiences. Would yon have him open his 
heart to you, and ask your advice? you must be- 
in to do so with bim first, by your carriage 
eget that conſid enge. 
8 97. But whatever he consults you about, un- 
less it lead to some fatal and irremediable mischief, 
doe sure you advise only as à friend af more erpe- 
rience; but with your. advice mingle nothing of 
command or authority, nor more than you would 
to your equal, or à stranger. That would be to 
drive him for ever from any farther demanding, or 
receiving advantage from your counsel. You must 
consider, that he is a young man, and has plea- 
sures and fancies which you are passed. Vou must 
not expect his inclination. should be jost as yours, 
nor that at twenty he should have che same 
thoughts you have at fifty. All that you can wisb, 
is, that 4 ＋ e oy ons liberty, _ 
out-leaps, hey might be with the ingenuity*of; a 
son, and under © eye of a father, and — no 
very great harm can come of it. The way to ob- 
tain * U said hefore, is (according as you find 
him capable) to talk with him about uur affaire, 
propose matters to him familiarly, and ask his ad- 
vice and hen be ever lights on the right, follow : 
it as his; and if be succeeds well, let him have the 
commendation. This will not at all lessen yỹH 


authority, 


— 


— 


— 
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authority, but increase his love and estecm- of 
Whilst you keep your estate, the staff will sti 


e 
and h o th nf 
itr your own hands; r authority the surer, 
— he is e with con and 
kindness. For yon _ not that power you ought 
to have over him; till he comes to be more afraid - 
of offending 60 good à friend, than of losing some 
part of his future expectation. ; | 
- & 98; Familiarity or discourse, if it can become 
a father to his cows py; much more be conde- 
scended to by a tutor to his pupil. All their time 
r should not be spent in ing of lectures, 
isterially dictating to him, t he is to 


oliatve and follow. age > rep edu his turn, and 
| at i osed, will 


struction : And he wi 

ledoe, when he sees that it enables him to discourse, 
edit of bearing a 
mg his reasons 
to; particu- 
breeding, cases 


x 1 1 maxi | ims, 
zettles\ the; rules 


i — 


5 TP He will better comprehend: the I 
0h tions and of decency and justice, und have 
to do, ividg his opinion on cases pro- 
and — A his tutor on ſit instances, 
negligent, sleepy ** 


* 
ä © 4 


— 


_. 


f EDUCATION. 40d: 
to his tutor's lectures; and much more than by cap- 
tious logical disputes, or set declamations of his 
own, upon any question. The one seis che 
thoughts upon wit and false colours, and not upon 
truth; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling, and 


= 


 opiniatry ; and they are both of them things that 


spoil the judgment, and put a man out of the w 


to be avoided by one who would improve himse 

and be acceptable to others. 
8 99. When by making your son sensible that 
be depends on you, and is in your - gs 
power, you have established your au- * 
thority ; and by being inflexibly severe in your car- 
riage to him, when obstinately persisting in any ill- 
natured trick which you bave forbidden, especially 
lying, you have imprinted on his mind chat awe 
which is nec : and, on the other side, When 


of right and fair reasoning; and therefore Mel 5 


(by permitting him the full liberty due to his age, 


and laying no restraint in your presence to those 


childish actions and gaiety of carriage, which, _ 


whilst he is very young, is as necessary to him as 


meat or sleep) you have reconciled him to your 
company, and made him sensible of your care and 
love of him, by indulgence and tenderness, espe- 
cially caressing him on all occasions wherein he 
does any thing well, and being kind to him after a 
thousand fashions, suitable to his age, Which na- 
ture teaches parents better than I can: When, I 
Bays by these ways of tenderness and affection, 
which parents never waat for their children, you 
have also planted in him a particular afﬀection for 
vou; he is then in the state 28 could desire, anu 

you have formed in his mind that true reverence 


which is always afterwards carefully to be con- 
tinued, and maintained in both parts of it, loveg 
and fear, as the great principles whereby you will 
fer a 333 


% * 


110 OF EDUCATION. | 
always have hold upon him, to turn his mind to 
the ways of virtue and honour. ol pd: Fa 
$ 100. When this foundation is once well 
8 layed, and you find this reverence be- 
N gin to work in him, the next thing to 6 
be done, is carefully to consider his temper, and 
the particular constitution of his mind. Stubborn- 
ness, lying, and ill-natured actions, are not (as 
have been said) to be permitted in him from the 
beginning, whatever his temper be. Those seeds 
of vices are not to be suffered to take any root, 
but must be carefully weeded out, as soon as ever 
they begin to shew themselves in him; and your 
authority is to take place, and influence his mind, 
from the very dawning of any knowledge in him, 
that it may operate as a natural principle, whereof 
he never perceived the beginning, never knew that 
it was, or could bg . By this, if the 
reverence he owes you be established early, it will 
always be sacred to him, and it will be as hard for 
him to resist it, as the principles of his nature: 
101. Having thus very early set '&p your 
authority, and by the gentler applications of it, 
shamed him out of what leads towards any im- 
moral habit, as soon as you haye obseryed it in 
him, (tör I would by no means have chiding used, 
much less blows, ll obstinacy and incorrigibleness 
make it absolutely necessary) it will be fit to con- 
sider which way the natural make of his mind in- 
clines him. Some men, by the unalterable frame 
of their constitutions, are stout, others timorous, 
some confident, others modest, tractable, or obsti- 
nate, curious or careless, quick or slow, There 
are not more differences in men's faces, and the 
outward lineaments of their bodies, than there are 
in the makes and tempers of their minds; only 
there js this difference, that the distinguishing cha- 
* 1 N : £X | racters 


* 


| OF-EDUCATION- mn 
racters of the face, and the lineaments of the body,” 


ow. more plain and visible with time and age; 
ut the peculiar physiognomy of the mind is most 
discernible in children, before art and cunning 
hath taught them to hide their deformities, and 
conceal their ill inclinations under a- dissembled 
K eee e ee en 
- 4 102. Begin therefore; betimes nicely to ob- 
ter ve your son's temper; and that, when he is 
under least restraint in his play, and as he thinks 
out of your sight, see what are his predominate 
passions, and pres ailing inclinations ; whether be 
be fierce or mild, bold or bashful, compass ionate 
or cruel, open or reserved, &c- For as these are 
different in him, so are your methods to be diffe- 
rent, and your authority must hence take measures 
to apply itself different ways to him. These na- 
tive propensitives, these prevalencies of constitu- 
tion, are not to be cured. by rules, or a direct con- 
test, especially those of them that are the humbler 
and meaner sort, which proceed. from fear, and. 
. lowness. of spirit, though with art they may be 
much mended, and turned to good purposes. But 
this, be sure, after all is done, the bias will always 
hang on that side that nature first placed it: And it 
you carefully observe the characters. of his mind, 
now in the first scenes of his life, will always hang 
on that side that nature first plaged it: Aud if va 
carefully observe the characters of his mind, no 
in tho first scenes of his life, you will ever aſter be 
able to judge which way his thovghts. lean, and. 


what he aims at even hereafter, when, as he grows - 


up, the plot thickens, and he puts vn several shapes 
to act it. bf | 


5103. I told you before, the! children love. 
liberty.; and therefore they N Ei tad; 


brought to do the things that are fit tor 2 hn (5200572 
them, without feeling 2 rn, 
8 £ now - 


: 


: 


ne 0 EDUCATION. | 
now tell you, they love 212008 moro, * 
that is dominion: And this is the first original of 
most vicious habits, that are ordinary and natu- 
ral. This love of power and dominion, shews tele 
"ou early, and that in these two things. 1 

4. 104. I. We see children, as soon Uadoot'ss 
they are born, (I am sure long before they can 
speak) cry, grow peevish, sullen; and out of hu- 
mour, for noching "put to have their wills. They 
would have their desires submiitted to by others; 
they contend for a e compliance from all about 
them, especially from that stand near, or be- 
neath them in ago or de „ oon as they come 
to consider others with 066 Gistinetieua. ns 
8 108. Another thing wherein they shew their 

Jove of domition, is, their desire to have things to 
be theirs: They would have pr p * vo and poses 


sion, g ——ů— with' wer whicly 
that to ive, and the righ t the — mou 
happend as he that 


observed these twe humours works very — 
in children, has taken little notice of their actions: 
And he- we thinks that these two roots of almoar 
all the injustiee and 1 that so disturi hu- 
rtian like; are'nor eau) to be weeded out, and con- 

trary habits 1 cairn neglects the" proper sean 
to pres ther foundations of a good and worthy man. 
To do this, I imagine these following things may 


somewhat conduce. 
os. 1. That's child hobid never be suf 


c fered to have what he craves, much less 
„ eee 1 bad said or 6 
much as speaks for: But that apt to be mis- 
understood, and interpreted as if 1 meant a child 
should never speak eee ng, 
Whiah will perhaps be thought to lay tos 
curb on the minds of children; to tlic 
that * be betw 


a 

e of 
een 
them 


wdſdem and their; parents; I. hall erplain velta 55 
little more particularly. It is fit that they Should 
have liberty to declare their wants to their parents, 
and that with all tenderness they should be hearkened 
to, and supplied, — they are very little. 

But it is one thing to say, I am hungry, another to 

say, I would have roast-meat. Having declared 
| their wants, their natural wants, the pain they feel x 
: Maar ro. ante or any other necessity of 
ö nature, it is the duty of 2 
about them, to relieve them: But children must 
leave it to the choice and ordering of their parents, 
what they think properest for them, and how 
much; and. must not be permitted to choose for 
themeclves,: and say, I: would have wine, or white 
2200000 ro rs nd wje : 
_ 1 
8 107 That which: parents should take care of 
| here, is to distinguith between the wants of N 
and those of nature; . * 
them.to do ip this werter 5 Fat 


2 


Those are truly natural; waitin; which en f 
alone, without some some other help, is not able to 
fence against, nor keep from disturbing us. The 
pPains siokness and hurts, hunger, thirst, and cold, 

; want: of sleep, and. rest or: relaxation of the part: 
' -  weatied wich labour, are what all men feel, and Hie 
n but be — a 
uneasiness; re ought : ati a} 
to seek their removal, thou no So. =_— — 
over great haste, upon the — 
where delay does not threaten some — — 
- The pains that come from-the neceecties of natare; 78 
N CO OY 3 | 
CHELE ICE] 


=> within the bounds: of doing them good, and 


| — lose it. Clothes, 'w 
have; but if they speak for this stuff or that culour, 


satisſaction, that they may 
4 9s for children, is, 


114 * _OFE-FEDUCATION : 
| are che fore-runners: of; and — 


they must not be wholly ne ted, nor strained ioo 
far. — — dan be inured to 


„% F'v ow" mag odor 


them stronger in bod mind: the better it will 
n 1 — not here 


give any 3 * 


care that whae children. are miade 21387" AN 


jr break their spirits, nor injure their 


health, parents being but too apt of themselves to 


incline-more than they should-to-the softer side. 


But whatever compliance the necessities of nature 
may require, the wants of fancy children should 


never be gratified in, nor suffered to mention. Thea 


very opeaking for any such thing should make 
* need, tiey must 


they Spende beute to go without ĩt. Nat chat 1 
would have pare cross the desires of 


ee matters "indifferency ;\ on, the. 


contrary, where their carriage deserves it, and:one. 
is sure it will not corrupt, or effeminate their minds, 
and make them fond of trifles, I thin all things 
should be contrived, as much as could be, to their 
find- the“ ease and plea- 


sure of doing well. 
that they should not plac any pleasure in such 
— delight by their 


all, nor re 
. 
made 0. This is what their and teachers 
should chiefly aim at; but till this be- obtained, 
all that 1 Sppose here, is the liberty of aking,. | 
which in these things of condeit ougti to be re- 


2 trained by a constant forfeiture anvexed to it. Pt 


This may perhaps be thought a little too scvere 


by the natural indulgence of tender parents; but 


70 is n * Lor aince the 
— method 


* * * * 
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mothdd L propess is 10/banigh the rod. this denn 
of their tongues We af great bene ante 
awe. we have elsewhere of, en ee ms | 
in them the respeot — 2 
parents. Next, it will teach to ker in, and 80. 
master their inclinations. /-- By this means they walk = 
be brought to learn the art of suthog, thein dusires, 
as soon as they rise up in them, hen \they: ater 
easiest to be 8ubdued.. For vant, gives lies 
and strength to our appetites; and that bas the: 
_ confidence to turn hie wishes into demends, will 
be but a. little way from thinking: ing: he | 
obtain them. This, I am sure, every; le e 
more easily bear a denial” fromm himself tian from 
any body ehe. They shauld therefore be geq˖e = 
tomed betimes to conilt,:- and malle ne of their 
reason before they gi . ; 
nations. It is a step towards the ; 
our day — reffiiny, — 
up im silence. This habit got hy children, af stay 


+» . 
on 9 4 

— eee e 

, "—_ * 5 8 . 

\ 7 a a 2 | + W 8 4 by N 1 , 
, * 21 p a a the \ a the. 
= & = 4 . 4 * . « * - 8 ms. * 
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rl 


1ng-the-forwardness of i Figs 


ting whether it be fit or noa before ill 
be of na small advantage to them im matte t 
22 consequence, in the future course of their 
ves. For that which E cannot ton dn wtulcate, 
is, that whatever the matter be, abuut which it ip 5 

convertant, whether” great or small, the main | 
had almost said only): thing to be 1 
every action of a child, is, what influence it wilk 
have upon his mind; whats habit it cends-tog andide = 
lie to cerde-in him how it will become him vrhen | 
he is bigger; and if it be 5 
will lead hi , when he 3s grows up. 
My meaning aner 2 chould 
—— be made This would:relisb toc: 
d ub nature, and beat de 


N 
i ” 


— 
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infect them with it. They should be to- 
qeny their appetites; and their minds, as —.— as 
bodies, be made vigorous, easy, and 
custom of having their inclinations in subjec 
and their bodies. exercised with — But al _ 1 
| this, without giving them any mark or apprehen- : 
sion of ill will towards them. The constant loss of N 
What they orayed,. or craved to themselves, should 
teach them modesty, submission, and a power to 1 
forbear: But the fewarding their modesty, and | 
silence, by giving them what they liked, should 0 
also assure them of the love of those, who rigorously L 
oxacted this obedience... The contenting themselves - 
now in the Shared what t wished for, is a vir-- 
tue, that another time should be rewarded: with: 
what is suited and acceptable to; them; which. 
Should be bestowed-on-them, as if it were à natural 
cContequence of their good behaviour, and not a 
in * it. But you will lose your labour, 
E their love and reverence: tao, ift 
they can; receive from others what you deny tilem. 
This is to be kept very staunchy and carefully to be 
walched. ee nne n in We 


| "F108, - IF his be begun betimes, andy. ho--- 
EE”. rae. custom themselves early. to silence their: 
3 We this useful habit ill setile them; 
ö W they dome to grow. up in age and diseretion, 
N they may be allowed greater liberty, when reason ; 
= R oomes to speak in thein, and not passion: For when 
3 over reason would. speak, it should be hearkened 
4 | „67% 
18 —— 
 :-- - is it:be firat to 50 they — 
= - always be heard, and fairly and kindly answered, 
B by. ea after. 3 ring they n . . 
* 1 N 
* 9 8 N 


| 
| 
N 


| — which deperids 


| with deligbr z '-and; before: they are  wearied. win 
ehcp bull be: timely: diverted to-z0me-othep = 


must bo let loose to the child play they fancy ; 
tio csurſeit of it: But from * 4 


| n 
al they can 


. 


dor bb nne mn 
and devite-ww be informed abden Cotlashey 
be as ve SIRE ASIA is other e 


tites suppressed. een ee Genen 
—— an wand . to de \kepe upoweall 


not always on'veason, but oftener en-fanoy, ib mn 
be children not on * 
ITT their own. provided: it: he: 
— „ and without — — 
in this case they hond nate demand, 


ot oposed any particular kind; af: reergdtibnz 
Though Ithink in cee een they 


will alder berbre t. to tho-necesdity of asking 
any -chould be taken, that what 
is of advan — dlwayarde 


But i renate 


to that degree. of F one-way of ime 0 
— be made a rocreation to thom, they 


which! they should be weaned from: 4 being — 


before thay | 


are employed in, should a eee. Fer, 
— — 1 

are tired and grow! A 4 
ee at to a pleasure that divers 


t in the praetice of laudable 
exercises: of the hady and 


thi 22 
lady — their turns, make theis: lives [in 


provemenis | — in a continued train of recten - 
. werte part is wunden! 


— 


- Fu 
I 
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Whether this can be done in 


and refreshed. 


— — rey 


the pains, and have the discretion and patience to 
them to this, I know not; but that it may be 


done i in most children, if a right course be taken to | 


_ in them / che desire of credit, esteem, and repu- 


on, L do not at all doubt. And when they have 80 


— may freely be 
„„ — and be 


directed, or let loose to it; 80 that they may per- 
deive that they are beloved and cherished; and that 
those under whose tuition they em eee 


t their satisfaction. the hand that Seer them, 


make them in love with the 
and the virtue are directed to- — 44 
This father made de made by e free 


Evraplaints, "iberty' 


n their ine linations and aptitudes, and 
thereby dirett wise parents in the choice, byth ot 


che courze of life; and employment they shall design, 


them for, and of fit remedies, in the mean time, to 
be applied to whatever bent of nature they may 
observe most likely to mislead any of their pr wats 


109. 2. Children who: live together, often ; 


_ otrive for mastery, whose wills shall it over 
the rest whoever begins the contrst, $hoyld be 
spre to be erossed in it. But not only that; but 
they should be taught to have all' the deference, 


2 and crvility one for another imagina- 


This, when. they see it procures them respect, 
3 — and chat they lose no superiority 
by it, they will take more pleasure in, than in. 8 
+ Jene domineering ;- for sn plainly is the other. 

The aocusations of children one —— 
Which usually are but the clamours of 


anger and 
HO bquldnot: be farourably — 


* 


mitted chem im their recrea= = 
tions, that it will discover their naturak 
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ceived, nor hearkened to. It weakens and eFemi« 
nates their minds to suffer them to complain ; aud 
if they endure sometimes crossing, or pain from 
others, without being permitted to think it s 
or intolerable, it will. them no harm to _— 
sufferance, and harden; them early. But thou 
you give no countenance to the complaints of 

uerulous, yet take care to curb the — nl | 

ill nature of the injurious.” | When you: observe it 
ee reprove it before the injured party: But if 

the complaint be of something really worth your 
notice, and prevention another time, then reprove 
the offender by himself alone, out af sight of him 
that complained, and make him go and ask pardon, 
and make-reparation : Which: coming thus, as it 
were from himself, will be the: more cheerfully 
performed, and more kindly received, the love 
strengthened between them, and a custom _ _—_ 
grew familiar amongst your children. 

110. 3. As to the having and powening) of 


things, teach them to part wich what - dere. 5 


they have easily and freely to their 
friends, and let hem find: by experience that the 
most liberal has always the most plenty, with 
esteem and commendation to boot and they will 
quickly learn to practise its, This, 11 imagine, will 
will — brothers and sisters kinder and eiviller to 
one another, and consequently to others, than 
twenty rules about good manners, with which chi- 
dren are ordinaril jr and cumbered. Co- 
vetousness, and * desire of having in our pos- 
session, and under our dominion, more than we 
have need of, being the root of all evil, should be 
5 and carefully weeded out, and tlie trag 
quality, of a readiness to impart to- others, iin · 
planted; This should be encouraged by great cam 
mendation and credit, and constantly 8 
EN A 


of /EDUCATION.. OY 
— ” oo freeness always Te» 
interest; and det him sensibly per- 


ith 
Kkindness he shews t0 Others, 6 0 


dum of kindnes both from'thase-that-recoive ite and 
dere he look on; - Make din a cer fag: 
2 ho should out do one another this | 
children, ho sho — conatant practice, ehil- 


| OE as Nr J | it rs 4; Ab HERES $641 

If liberality -ought to be encouraged, certainly 
1 great Care is to be taken, that children 
. be set right, and 


1 


1 


-— — 7 ppears, must be 
3 4 —— and abhorrence in che parents and 


| governors. But because children cannot well com- 


«td , a . s A F —_ p- g on 
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kor himself; but that it. brings a rer. 


aad serious 


is | 
| an easiness to part 
3 * like 3 
e Da — — 
£ distinct notions of property» les of "oy 
— their's by ® poouliar 13 3 „„ 
And since children seidom 


* oxtioe in them appears 0 
—— bug chame will not reform 


rebuke hs I 
_— father or 15 
ke them something | | 
— tances, 
7 7 | 


them sensible 1 
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" +» Mine ann nden, r ee 
. | | 
222 "Crying is a fault that should not be k 
. Crying: erated in children; not only for the 
umpleasant and unbecoming noise it falls 
the hou: with, but for more considerable reasons, 
in reference to the children themselves; which i Is. 
to be. our aim in education. 
_ -., Their crying is of two sorts; either stubborn 
ond domineering, or querulous and whining. | 
I. Their crying is very often a-striving for ma- 
stery, and an open declaration of their insolence or 
obstinacy ; when they have not the power to ob- 
| tain. their desire, they will, by their clamour and 
sobbing. maintain their title and right to it. This 
is an avowed continuing their claim, and a sort of 
remonstrance against — pression and in 
of those who deny them wine hey hivy/ a-enjad to. 
$-112. 2, Sometimes their crying is the effect 
of pain, or true sorrow, ee them - 


sclves under it. 
observed, may , by the 


_ | Phese two, if caref _ 
mein, looks, actions, particular by 97 the tone 
uished ; but nei- 


of their (crying, be easily 
ther of them inust be roffered, Thi 


encou- 
raged. 
I. The obatininte, or stomachful ering, «hou 
by no means be permitted, because it is 


ther way of flattering their desires, and encou- 
raging those passions which it is our main business 
to subdue: And if it be, as often it is, upon the 
P any correction, it quite defeats all the 
— — of it; for any chastisement Wwhich 
leaves them in this declared opposition, only serves 
to make them worse. The  restraints and punish- 


ments laid on children are all misapplied and lost, 
. > 1 835 


OF EDUCATION.) - 1” 
as far as they do not prevail over their 'wills,” teach 
them to submit their passions, and make their” 
minds supple and pliant to what their parent's rea- 
aon advises them now, and s prepare them to obey 
what their own reason shall advise hereafter, _ Bur 

il in any thing wherein they are erossed, they may 
be suffered to go away * they confirm them- 
selves in their desires, and cherish the ill humour, 
with a declaration bf their right, and a resolution 1 
to satisfy their inclination the first opportunity. = 
This therefore is another argument against the fre- . 
t use of blows : For, whenever you come to 
that extremity, it is not enough to whip or bear 
them, you must do it, tilt you find you have sub- 
dned their minds, till with submission and patience 
they yield to the correction; which you” shall best 
discover by their oy © and their casing from ir 
your bidding. Without this, the eating of 
children is but à passionate tyranny” over them; 
and it is mere crueſty, and not cortection, to pyr 
their bodies in pain, without doing their minds an 
good- As chis gives don why children 
should seldom be .enrrected, so it also prevents”. 
their being 0 For if, whenever they are chastiged, 
it were done thus without passion, soberly, ae 
yet effectually too, laying on the blos and smart 
not furiously, and all at once, but slowly, wirr 
reasoning between and wich observation how it © 
wrought, stopping when it had made them pliant, 
5 and yielding; they would seldom need the 
ike punishinent again, being made careful to avoid! 
the fault that deserved it. Besides, by this means, 


4 q — as the punishment would not be lost 3 too # 


little, and not effectual, so it would be kept” 
| being too much; if we gave off as soon as we | 
ceived that it reached the mind, and that it Was 
dettered. For since * or” beating of ch, 
N 2 Eq - dren. 


'4 
* _ 


129% ¶8 OF EDUCATION. | 
be, that which is laid on in the heat of anger, sel- 
dom observes the measure, but is commonly more 
chan it should be, though it proves less than 


enough. 
pain _ 


makes them yield to the little harms that happen to 
em; whereby they sink deeper into that ; 
Which alone feels, and make la 7 
"han otherwise tay would. 
hardened - — 


9999 


or Uõο,i)t. n , 1 
it, which is to be prevented or cureti as nothing. 
that I know 50 much increases in children as cr 


ning. 
5 2 I Should not be 
but bid do 80 again; . 
r 
revent their. Ning 


— ers the fl lex eve bo bes „ 
made to comply, a rigour cient to master 
it. . — from saſiness of 
mind, a quite contrary cause, ought to be waund 
with a gentler | * 
thoughts another way, or lau 
ning, may. perhaps be at first the gangen method: 
But for this, the circumstances of the thing, and 
the particular temper of the child, must be consi- 
dered. No certain unvariable rules can be given 
about it ;. but it must be left to the prudence of the 
parents or tutor. But this, I think, I may sa in 
— 5 that there should: be a constant .discounte- 
nancing of this sort of crying also; and that the 
father, by his authority, hould always stop it 7 
mixing u greater degree of routhness in his looks or- = ſ 
words, proportionably wer: Bur r of 5 12 7 4 
or * er ut un t ic | | 
855.8 * yo 
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* 
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7 113. Cowardice and courage are 80 nearly 

OP» that it may not be arniss here to take 

notice of 

| fails to keep it watchful aud high enou 
us, yet there may be an excets on th 
ool-hardiness 


line reasonable, as trembling and sbiigking at the 
* to quicken our —_— keep us 


upon our guard against the ap 
therefore o have no 


heedlessly to run into it, be 
vill, Without 


«evil, out 
sake 


* 
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related to the ſore- mentioned tcmipers, = 


them. Fear is a passion, that, if right) 
has its use. And though N 
and insensibility of danger, being as 1 


z and. 
ion: of mischief at 


not to make a just est 


have/nothing te do, but a 
„ unless 


to himself, as to 
of free choice, and court d 
ake. Vf it be therefore pride, 


— 


f 
11 
* 
* 
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rage, that zilences a child fear, or males him not 


| ; urage. 
up the character A HAY ies mans 12 
— — 
5 3 3 1 Cours. 
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| chat is defeetive, | 
1 ti moroua, it may, by a a right management, 
1 N03 brought ta a better resolutian... "What is ta 
1 ro, prevent. mie era by ghta 
I: - apprehensions i inta them when young; 
D themeclues: under. every little utter 
J have Kt x taken notice; 2 to harden; their 


tempers, and raise their courage, 
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2 3 and an undisturbed 
whatever evil besets, ar danger lies in bie way. 


This there are 80 few men attain to, we are 7 


© 


wo much ssbject to. fear, i Enker wo be coll | 


"his duty, | 
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| of battle; and:thongh-death be che king of terrors, 


-able to discompose most men, whom. seem 
ready to seize on: And there are — con- 
dem tome of these, and yet are heartily frighted. 


gers of all kinds, and unmoved, whatsoever evil it 


0 much fear as should keep us awake, and excite 
door attention, industry, and vigour; but not disturb 


* M ue ! ˙ : 
be het step to get this noble and manly steadi« | 
Eardice, | mes, is, what" I have above-mentioned 
of all kinds, w 

fearful apprebeusions-be talked into them, nor terri= 
ble objects: surprize-them.. This often 80 shatters 
 - and discemposes the spirit, that they never recover 


9 appearance of rag 222 1 
2 Ana 5 . 18 ener vated, 1 


OF EDUCATION. 8 
The neglect of this great care of them, whilst 
mey are young, is the reazon,. perhaps, why there 


arte 80 ſetw that have this virtue in its full latitude, 


a che valour of — e or 
| eir country. But yet this is not all. 
Dungers attack us in other ee besides the field 1 


pain, disgrace and poverty, have ffightful-looks, - 


ich the other. Frue fortitude is prepared fot dan- 


| at-threatens. do not mean unmoved with 
any fear at all. Where danger shews ittelf, ap- 
ens ion cannot, without stupidity, be wanting: 
te danger is, sense of danger should be; and. 


carefully to keep children from frights. 
hen they are young. Let —— 


it again; but during their whole liſe, upon the first 


Tor 4 6 ; | 7» and; 
| - * 
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or ue t my * 


= weng unaocountable vag, 
an aw 80 it is. Iiistauses of anch . 


timorous mind, have bonne, 1 8 


through, the: effects od A fright when: they wes 
young, are where $0 de e e eee 
—— ; by gent dege 

next is e 
—— things they 
great. caution in ta 


= ety rg net 
cas out o — - 
D to. 
them, arc scarce capable of that reatoning amt 
 couree; Which chould de use, to: NE ; 
r 1 | 
purpose dx degrees nemer 
them. —— 5 
need of any application to them of this kind, till after 
they can run about and talk. Jus eee 
happen that infants chend have uten offence. _ | 
ing which cannot be. caaily. kept. out of ther 
TEE na Si — 
_ it. comes in sight all/the alleys of fright, 
1 pleasant 
ith it, must be ed; alle bo 


arcount it would be no more r 


d. de "ow" * 7 * 
"= 
. N . 1 —— ; 
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the arms of a «tra 
delights and feeds it, and every moment au 


ien 
 has\cohvi 


frog; let another * — * at a 
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their nurse or à cat. What is it chen, that after- 


. wards, in certain mixtures of shape and colour, 


comes to affright them? Nothing b but the appre- 


hensions of harm that accompanies those _ . 
Did a child suck every day a nem nurse, [ | 


change of faces at dix months old, than at sixty. 
The reason then hy it will not come to a stranger, 


is, berause having been accustomed to receive its 


only from one or two, that 
are about it, the child apprehends, by coming into 
„the being taken from what 


pplies its 
. rahepaggpete og armcncnr ea 


afraid ag le — 
or loss of — because these 
993 ure not annexed/to shape, colour, 
vidio: —— objects, - we are frighted with none 
of them, till either we have felt pain from them, or 


when the nurse is away. 
oh — y:thing we are 


__ have nations put into us that they will do us harm. 


The. pleacant brightness and lustte of tame aud fire, 
10 deli 


children, chat at fiat always desire 
— of it: SS 
them, by the pad ach. 17 
put them ee 


are afraid to touch it, and carefully — 
deing the ground of fear, eculy oil. Th 


whence it'arises, and /how it is to be cured in all 


—ĩ˙ Au when the mind is. 


mst them, and has 2 mastery 

e le! its usual fears; in li ter occasions, 

it is in ion to meet more gers. 
ey — and runs awa aght of a | 


Su 
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look upon it ; when he mort then to come 
| nearer to it; MA yur tour rar ary Fog then 
to touch it lightly, when it is held fast in another's 
hand; and so on; till he can come to handle it as 
confidently as' a butterfly, or a Sparrow. By the 
same way any other vain terrors may be removed: 
if care be taken, that you go not too fast, and push 
not the child on to a new ee of assurance, till | 
he be thoroughly confirmed in the former. And 
dus e — is to be trained on to the 
warfare of lis: wherein care is to be taken, that 
more things be not represented as dangerous than 
really are so; and then, that whatever you observe. 
him to be more frighted at than he should, you be 
: sure to toll him on to by insensible degrees, till be 
at last, qui his fears, masters the e and : 
comes off with applause. Successes of this'kind; 
often repeated, will make him find, that evils are 
not always 80 certain or 80 great, as our fears re- | 
present them; and that the way to avoid them, is 
not to run away, or be discomposed, dejected, and 
3 where either our credit, or r 


wot 5 great tion of * in children. 4 
is pain, . | 9 
_— against fear and danger 5 


accustom them to suffer pain. This it is possible 5 5 | 


will be thou 
thing towar 
sonable, to endeavour to reconcile any one tothe 
sense of pain, by bringing it upon him. It will be 
aid, it may perhaps give the child an-aversion-fos 
him that makes him suffer ; but can never recom> 
mend to him sufferitg itself. This is a strange 
method. Vou will not have children whipped and 
punished for their faults, but — would have — 


tormented for doing well, or 
"+ Kai * e doube 


t, by kind parents, a very unnatural 


their children; and by i unreas E | 


Is O EN CATION. | 
I doubt not but euch as these will be 
wade, and I hall be thought nee, with my 
* e in propoging it. Iconſess, it is 
a thing to be managed with great discretion, and 
22 not out -amiss, that it will not be 
received or relighed, but by those who consider 
woll, and look into the reason of things. I would 
not have children much beaten For their faults, be- 
cause I would not have them think bodily pain the 


tue. Rut I am not 80 foolish' to ä 17S 
drmonian disciple in our age, or constitution. But 
vet I do ay, that in children gently to cuffer 
some degrees of pain without ahrinking, is a way 
to gain fumness to their minds, and lay a foumda- 
tian for . ee e 


ce bir id — of "this 
dlse where. 


1 to put | 

| Hem in pain: But rare ener 
8 done when the child is in good humour, and gatis- | 
| ted of the good-will and kiddness of him that 
_  busts him; at the time that he does it. There must 
no man of anger or displeazure on the one side, 

| E 

; wi 


1 


with it: And it must be sure to be no more than. 
the child can bear, without repining, or taking it 
amiss, or for à punishment. Managed by these 
degrees, and wich such circumstances, I have geen. 
a child run away N e smart blows 

of a wand on his who would have cried for: 
an unkind word, and been very sensible of the 


5 chastisement of a cold look, from the ame person. 


Satiafy a child by a constant course of your care 
and kindness, that you perfectly love him, and he 
Tr by degrees be accustomed to bear very painful. 
and rough wege from you, without flinching or 
complaining : And this we see children do every 
day in play one wich another. The softer you find 
your child is, the more you are to geek occasions, 
at ſit times, thus to barden him. The great art in 


this-is, ta begin with what is but very little painful, 


and to proceed by insensĩble degrees, when you are 
playing. «56 1 with him, =o - . 
ing well of him: And when you have once got 
him to think himself made amends for his suffer- 
3 the praise is given him for his courage; 
_ whe Sees they yrs: My reg such marks of © 
his manliness, and can prefer the reputation of 
being brave and stout, to N a little pain, 


or the shrinking under it ; you need not despair 
in time and by the assistance of his growing rea- 
son, to master his timorousness, and the 


weakness of his constitution. As be grows big- 
ger, he is to be set upon bolder attempts that his 
natural temper carries him to, and Whenever he is 
observed to flinch from what one has reason to 
think he would come off well in, if he had but 
co to undertake : That he should be assisted 
in at and by degrees shamed to, till at last 
practice has given more assurance, and with it 


nd 


* » * 
©. 1 * 
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mastery; which must be rewarded with: great 
praise, and the opinion of others, for his 


performance. Wien by these steps he has got re- 


1 


chat is nobler. nd truly, if the preservation of 


— — 8 be deterred from what he 

ought to do, by apprehension of danger; When 
fear does not, in sudden or hazardous occurrences, 
discompose his mind, set his body a trembling, and 
make him unfit for action, or run away from it, he 


has then che courage of à rational creature: And 
duch a hardiness we should endeavour by custom 


and use to bi ing children to, as proper occasions, 
come in our way. 7 2, ; 5” 


116. One thing 1 have frequently observed 


Craetty. in children, that When they have got 
pPossession of poor creature, they 
are apt to use it ill: They torment, and treat 
very roughly, young birds, butterſlies, and such 
other poor animals which fall into theit hands, and 
that with a seeming kind of pleasure. This 1 think 
should be watched in them, and if inline to 
any such cruelty, they should be taught the con- 


wy For the custom of tormenting and 
Killing of beasts, will, by de harden their 
minds even towards men; and they wha delight in 
the suffering and destruction of inferior creatures, 


will: not be apt to be very compabsionate, or 
benign to those of their -own kind. Our practice 
takes notice of this in the exclusion of butchers 
from juries of life and death. Children should 


from the beginning be bred up in an abhorrence of 

killing, or toymenting any living creature; and be 

F _ not to spoil or destroy any thing, unless it 
be 


or the prese cvation or advantage of some other, 


all mankind, as much as in him lies, where every 
one's persuasion, as indeed it is every one's duty, 
and the true principle to regulate our religion, 


politics 
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politics and morality. by, the world would be much 


turn to our present business; L cannot but com- 
mend both the kindness and prudence of a mother 
1 knew, who was wont always to indulge her 


daughters, when any of them desired dogs, squir- 
els, birds, or any such things, as young girls use 
to be delighted with: But then, when — — * 


them, they must be sure to keep them | 
look diligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing, or were not ill used. For if they were 
negligent in their care of them, it was counted a 


great fault, which often forfeited their possession, 
or at least they failed not to be rebuked for it; 


ME: + 


cannot persuade myself to be any. ather than a 
foreign and introduced disposition, a habit bor- 


rowed from custom and conversation. People teach 
children to strike, and laugh, when they hurt, or 
see harm come to others: And they have the-ex- 


amples of most about them, to confirm them in it. 
All the entertainment and talk of history is of no- 
thing almost but fighting and killing; And the 


honour and renown that is besto wed on conquerors - 


n (who for the most part are but the great butchers 


of maunkind) farther mislead growing youth, who 


by this means come to think slaughter the laudable 


quieter,” and better natured than it is. But to re- 


in pain, that is capable of ies. 1 5 


IE, 


business of mankind, and the most heroic of vi- 


tunes. By these steps unnatural cruelty is plauted in 
mein | M2 5 us; 
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us; and what humanity abhors,. custom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the way to 
honour: Thus, by fashion and opinion, that comes 
to be a pleasure, which in itself neither is, nor can 
be any. This ought carefully to be watched, and 
early remedied; 80 as to settle and cherich the con- 
trary, and more natural temper af benignity and 
cornpassion in the room of it: But still by the same 
gentle methods, which are to be applied to the 
other two faults before - mentioned. It may not 
perhaps be unreasonable here to add this farther 
caution, via. That the mischiefs- or harms, that 
come by play, inadvertency, or ignorance, and 
were not known to be harms, or designed for. mis- 
chief's sake, t they. may perhaps be some- 
times of cons damage, yet are not at all, or 
but very gently to be taken notice of. For this, 1 
think, I cannot too often inculcate, That whatever 
miscarriage a child is guilty of, and whatever be 
t ꝛe consequence of it, che thing to be regarded in 
taking notice of it, is * root it springs 
from, and what habit it is like to establish: And to 
that the correction 'ought to be directed, and the 
child not to suffer any punishment, for\any harm 
winch may have come by his play er. madvertency. 
The faults to be amended lie in the wind; and if 
they ate such, as either age will cute, or no ill ha- 
bits will follow from; the present action, Whatever 
displeasing circumstances it may have, is to be pas- 
died by, without any animad versions. 4 
S 117. Another way to instil sentiments of 
humanity, and fo keep them lively in young folks, 
will be, to accustom them to civility in their lan 
guage and deportment towards their infetiors and 
— meaner sort of people, particularly servants. 


1 5 It is not unusual to observe the children in gentle- 
_ . men's families treat the servants of the house with 
: | £4 domineering | 


— 


; 
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domineering words, names of 'contempt, and n 
imperious carriage; as if they were of another 
race and species h them. Whether ill ex- 
ample, the advantage of fortune, or their natural 
vanity inspire this haughtiness, it- should be pre- 
vented, or weeded out; and a gentle, courteous, 
affable carriage towards the lower ranks of men, 
placed in the room of it. No part of their supge. 
riority will be hereby lost; but the distinction in- 
creased, and their authority strengthened; When 
love in inferiors is joined to outward respect, and 
an esteem of the person has a share in their sub- 
mission: And domestics will pay a more ready and | 
cheerful service, when they find themselves not. 
spurned, because fortune has laid them below the 
level of others, at their master's feet. Children 


Should not be suffered to lose the consideratioum of 


human nature, in the shuffſings of outward condi- 
tions. The more they have, the better humoured 
they should be . to be; and the more com- 
passionate and gentle to those of their brethren Wh 
are placed lower, and have scantier portions. If 


they are suffered from their cradles to treat men ill 


and rudely, because, by their father's title, they 
think they have a little power over them, at best it 
is ill-bred, and if: care be not taken, will by de- 
grees nurse up their natural pride into an habitual 
contempt. of those beneath them. And where will 
that probably end, but in oppress ion and cruelty? 
8.118. Curiosity in children (which L had oc 


casion just to mention 103.) is but Colostty D 


- an appetite after knowledge; and there | 
fore aught to be encouraged in them, not onlyiag: 


a good sign, but as the great instrument Nature 


has provided, to remove that ignorance they were 
born with; and which, without this busypwinquisi--. 


tiveness, will make them dull and useless creatures. 
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to the same play and play-things. 
39 119. 2. 10 chis serious 


The ways to — — 


. are, I suppose, these following: 0 
Not to check or discountenance any enquiries 


| he chall wake: nor euffer them to be laughed at; 


but to answer all his questions, and the 
matter he desires to know, 80 a8 to make them as 


above it: Or with the variety or number of things 


F Mark vvhat it 


mind aims at in the question, and not what 
he it in: Aud when you bave in- 


os 


| formed and satisfied him in that, shall ser how 


his thoughts will en how. b 
rene cy — be el en further Nan eel 


improving their knowledge, wherein there would 
denn neunen and variety, which is "he they 


„ 
questions, and i their understandings, in 
* Wr 


2H 3 | | - 


4 their questions seem sometimes not very material, 
_ yer they should be seriously answered: For how- 
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They easily pereeive when they are ighied, or 
* and „ Hearn the trick of negleot, 
dissirnulation and which they observe 
others to make use of. We are not to intrench 
upon truth in any convertation, but least of all 
with children; since if We can play false wich 
them, we not only deecive their - expectation, and 

hey 


cence, and teach them the worst of vices. 
axe travel 
which they know nothing; we should [therefore 
make conscience not to mislead them. And thou 


ever they may appear to us (to whom they are 


long einde known) enquiries not worth the mak- 


ing; they are of moment to those jwho: are wholly 
ignorant Children are to all we are ac- 
15 _ quainted with ; and all che things they meet with, 
are at first unknown to them, as 


lers newly arrived in a strange country, of 


they once were'to 
us: And happy are they ho meet * | 
ne OT er ; | + EIS... 
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with all our prudence and knowledge about us, a 


tliat 3 their i 
Np them to get out of it. 5 
f you or I no should'be vet Gown in Japan | 


oonceit whereof:makes us, perhaps, so apt to slight 


che thoughts and enquiries of chi dren 5! should we, 


I say, be set down in Japan, we should, no doubt 
(if we would inform: ourselves of: what is there to 


de known) ask a thousand questions, which,” to a 
supercilious or inconsiderate Japaner, would seem 


very idle and impertinent; thougłi to us they would 
bo very material and of-importance- to be resolved; 
and we should be glad to find a man 80 complaisant 


and courteous; as to sativfy" our“ demands, and in- 


: "on our Ignorance. 


When any new thing comes in-their way, chik- 
* usually ask the common question of a stran- 
ger: What is it? Whereby they, ordinarily mean 
n but the name; and therefore to tell them 
bowl it is called, i. usually. the proper por, -4 
that demand. And the next question 
"Wee? is it for? And to this it should be — nb 
; and directly: Phe use of the thing $hould, be - 
od and the way explained, how: it serves to auch 
2 purpose, as far as their capacities . 
hend it. And 8 of any ory e 
shall ask about it; not turning ing, t 
, you have given them all * — * S 
- capable of: and 80 —— by your answers 
into farther questions. And perhaps- to a grown 
man, such conversation will not be altogether so 


- idle and insignifcant, as we are apt to imagine. 


The native and untaught euggestions / of inquisitive 


ohildren do often offer things, that may set a con- 


eidering man's thoughts om work. Lthink 
there is frequently more to be learned from the un- 
„%% the diecourses of 
men, | 


1 bo 


men, who talk in « road, according (0 the notions 


/ 


_ education... o* THIF SLE % at ©42 IFRS. 3 r 
121. 4. Perhaps it may get Sometimes: be 
amiss to excite their curiosity, by bringing «range 
and new things in their way, on purpose o engage 
their enquity, and give them desen to inform 
themselves about them : And if by chance their, 
curiosity leads them to ask, What they should not 

them plainly, 


2 - it is e better to * maria 
that it is a thing belongs not to to know, 
than to pop them off with a falahood,| or a #rivolons | 


early, proceeds a princi T D 
companies a strong constitution of body, or vipens 
into a strong judgment of mind. If it were de- 
virable to have a Child a more brisk talker, I be- 
lieve there might ways be found to make him : 
But I 8uppose a wise father had rather that has n 
should be able and useful, when à man, than pretty . 
company, and a divetsion to others, whilst a child: 
Though if that too were to be considered, I thank 
1 may 8ay,. there is nat to moch pleasure to .. 
child pratile agreeably, as; to reason well. En- 
r — N. 

wie. hexefore | gamers _ . 
err e 
are any way tolerable, ſet him find the credit and 
_ commendation. of it: And when they are quite out 
af the way, let him, witbout being Jau * or 
his tnistake, be gently put into the right; and -1f 
er r eee POS 
that come in his way, care, a6 as you 
body check this ice u n him, or 


mielead it by captious or fallacious ways of talking | 
with a. For when all is. done, this, us dhe 
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highest and most important faculty of our minds, 


desertes the greatest care and attention in cultiva- 


ting it: The 4 5 improvement, and exercise of our 
reason being the highest perfection that a man can 
attain to in this life. | £7,708 


9 123. Contrary to this busy inquisitive tem- 
Sauntering. 


per, there is sometimes observable in 
| children, a listless carelessness, a want 
of regard to any thing, and a sort of trifling even 
at their business. This sauntering humour 1 look 
on as one of the worst qualities can appear in a 
child, as well as one of the hardest to be cured, 

where it is natural. But it being liable to-be-mis- 
taken in some cases, care must be taken to make a 

right n that trifling at their 
books or busigess, which may sometimes be com- 


plained of ia a child. Upon the first suspicion a 


ber has, that his son is of a sauntering temper, 
he must carefully observe him, whether he be 


Uistless and indifferent in all his actions, or whether 


in some things alone he be slow and slugg ich, but 
in others vigorous and eager. For though we find 


that he does loiter at his book, and let à good deal 


af the tiute, he gpends in his chamber or study, run 
ia away; he must not prezently z:onclude,” that 
this is-from-a-gauntering humour in hizzemper.' It 
may be childishness, and preferring gorhething to 
his study, which his thoughts run on: And he dis- 
kes his book, as is natural, because it is forced 
upon him as a task. Io know this perfectly, you 
must watch him at play, when he is out of his 


place and time of tudy, following his own incli- 


nations; and see there whether he be stirring and 
active; whether he desigus any thing, and with 
labour and pursues it, till he has accom-- 
Plished: what he aimed at, or whether he lazily 
ani listlesly dreams away his time. If this his 
nn | . sloth, ” 


\ 


Sloth be only when he is-about; his book, I think it 
may be easily cured. If it be in his temper, it wall: | 
require a little more pains and attention to remedy. 

§ 124. If you are satisfied by his Satnesteness 
at play, or any thing else he sets his mind on, in 


the intervals between his hours of business, that he 


is not of himself inclined t laziness, but that only; 
want of relish of his book: makes him rnegligent;: 
and sluggisb in his application to itz the fie step 
is 10 y by talking to him kindly of the folly and- 
and inconvenience. of it, whereby he loses a good 
part of his time, which he might have for bis di- 
version: But be sure to talk calmly and kindly, and 
not much at first, but only these plain reasons in 
short If this prevails, you have gained the point, 
in the most desirable way, - which is that of reason 
and kindness. If this softer application pee not! 
try to shame Him out, of it, by laughing at him! 
for it, asking every day, when he comes to table, 
if there be no strangers- there, how Jong he was 
that day about his business: And if he has not dene 
it in the time he might be well supposed td have 
dispatched it, expose and turn him 3ata-[ridicule; 
for it; but mix not chiding; only put on a Renn 
cold hro towards him, and keep it till he reform; 
and let his mother, tutor, and A him; do 80; 
too. If this work not the effect you desire, chen 


tell him he shall be no longer tropbled with-a tutor 


to take care of his education, you will not be at the 
charge to have him spend his time idly. with bim; 
but since he prefers this or that (Whatever play he 


deligbts in) to his book, that only he shall do; and; 


8a in earnest set him to work on bis beloved play, 


and keep him steadily, and in carnest, to it morn», ; 
ing and afternoon, till he be fully surfejted, and. 
would; at any rate, change it for some hours 5 


14 - or EDUCATION: - 
his book again. | But when you thus set him bis 


tas of play, you must be sure to look after him 


yourself, or set some body else to do it, that may 
constantly see him employed in it, and that he be 


not permitted to be idle at that too. say, you 


self look him; for it is worth the father's 
_ while, whatever business he has, to bestow two or 
three days upon his son, to cure so great a mis- 

cher as his 1 his busimess. 
F125. This is what I propose, if it be idle- 
ness, not from his general temper, but a peculiar 
or acquired aversion to learning, which you must 
be careful to examine and distinguish. But tho 


ugh. 
you have your eyes upon him, to watch what bo 
does with the time gy tcp Han at — . 
Posal ou must not let him perceive that you 
e bod Nom 


y else do so: fer that may hinder-him 
from following bis own inclination,” Which he 
being full of, and not daring, for fear of you, to 
prosecute what his head and heart are set upon, he 
may neglect all other things, which then he relishes 
not, and so may seem te be idle and ſistlrss, when 
in truth it is nothing but being intent on that, 
which” the fear of your eye or knowledge keeps 


him from executing. - To be clear in chis point, 


the abservation must be made When yon e out of 
the way, and he not 0 much as the restraint 
_ of a suspieion that any body has an eye upon him. 
In chose seasons of perfect 
can trust, mark how he d pends 


this he actively Joiters it away, when, without any 
check; he is left to his own inclination. © Thus, by 
his employment of such times of liberty, you will 


easily discern whether it be listlessness in bis tem- 
per, or aversion to bis book, 
munter away his time of study. 
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148 OF EDUCATION. 
wien for it, if you” ker mise it Him as reward of 
having hippe dis ber lustily, quite out, Ahe 
. — 
they com th the 
rence 5 may be by br stem ey | 
have for one thing above amorher the ow from 
others; $0 that whit those àbont them make to be 
7 reward to them, will feally-be-80. By this art it 
in their 8 e 
all rewafd their danci 152 e thele $cotch- 
i ae whether 
Ks or stedyinyy t 
le and pleaging to ron 1 e e 
7 busy, and busy, äs they ima in 5 0 0 
their own choice, und HCN they're favours 
from their parents, or atfiers,' for whdapithey.. have 
respect, and with 'whonr they woul# be in crete. 
A set of children thus ordered, und kept frem the 
ill examples of others, would af of them, 1 suppose, 
£448 with as . carnestriess and Yehrg lb; Ihn to read, 
1 | Fyrite, and what else one "wo 7 —＋ Ber as 


* ene n 
4 ie would be as impoſtible 5 —— 


— 7 the ane, as id i 
. it OV PETER 2 N. 
* 78 Play-tings, 1 « itdrew- id 
_ | have, and of ee still to 
—_— Een be in che cu — 
D ole; whereof the child ahold have 
r ance, and aloud nor be 
e hut when He Textored that. 
[> Ppis- teaches) then betimes o he careful of not 
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OF»EDUCATION:., 149 
These,.L.ennfess,. ar: little, things, and euch ag;will. 
5eem-beneath, the care of a governor ;. but nothing 
that may form children's. minds is to be ovenooked.. K 
;nd... neglected, and whatsoever introduces habits, = 
1. es customs in them, deserves the care and. = 
attention of their governors, and is not a gmalt "i 

ing in its consequences. I» 
1 One thing more about childreg's, play-things wn. 
be worth:their parents care. Though it be.agreed- 
they; should haus. of seyeral sorts, yet» U think. her, 
2 have none 8 This bee $A 

t that great variety they: are often over arged ; 
1 serves only to teach the mind to. wan- _ 
der after change and superſluity, to be unquiet, and — 
perpetually ing iwelf after something more 5 
Still, thauß hit know not what; and navel to be 
Satisfied Witlx hat it hath.· The court that is made „ 
— 8 of condition. in such kind ef pregents to: - = 
* Ir. ” 1 4 


* 1 = 1 = 
» V7 ' * . — 
hy 3 bs \ *.* 2 
r 
n n q 


— — 


does Bay little ones * arm, - By: 
it they. are taught pride, vanity and covetousness, - 
38 before they. can speak: u Iba known 
a young: child“ 80 distracted with: the qamber-and 
every day to loo them ver; and was so accus-— I 
tomed to abundance, that he never thought he had = 
enough, but was alway. asking. What mare?” What 
. „ What new thing shall I hate? A gd in 44 
| week to moderat desires, r, 3 
to make a contented happy maua!n!n 5 3 
by, ua oy chang; ES = 2 BY Y 
@low:- them, if none must be bought for them ? +I 9 
answer, They should make them-thenmgelves,. or ar — 
least endeavour:1t, and set themselves about+it l 3 


— 


e nenne, 


— 
8 


ss 


2 


then they hould hase noh, and Ain chem chey will! 
want none of any great artißee. . A smeoth- pebble, 


2 $4. 1s 4 P "_> & 

m thing they cannot hurt chemselves with, serves ; 
rs. R F 4 
* p 5 0 by — N ü ; 3 
A a 'V - * 

» 9 44 
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are 5 ach, or out . for 
- Tg < 2: pred have been wech te! 


3 ever —— | 
By and as ard net 
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n to bet ee about 


Inventjons,”t 4 —— 
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. dee Shitst hey thpily sie l, ex- 
__ Won 6 AY; withbur 


. 8 8 
fps 


e 1 
2 ow 1 — ate Hh tike, ek. 
"I Is Kip labour, oufd 3 
eee e e These its conveniyn y should 
5 * | => Rot for variety büt 8 hae too 
3 aa be given them as bares hee 1.4 
_— Ta z top, the" scourge-utlek * and "ſeather-ar 
= chould Be left to their o² making Ind Bitz 

8 de. zit gaping to have such thin into her 
_ - "months; Ny Should go*Withovr " Thi wilt 
ett N n to seek ar they Want, in 


2 


IP 


thenveſves, and iy their own"epdeavours; w 
| ol dat . im "their © 
W. 49 cation, Wey W 
fy husbandry ; de that” will de ute fur 
| 8 ehen they are men, and therefore cannot“ 
1 arne 108 6088 nor fixed too d Ache! 
8 _ and; dversians of "cHiſdren'” wou 8 
3 ones. atever a 1 
J — 


eral "will 
Ny oh N — 2 a 


coive a tendeneyꝝ to gOο 
hach such an-influence; oughs gte negicerad; 
Flat. Lying i retaly ac cheap: ab chf 
ſor erh nnn 


« clild ran hardy av oberrving e oats made 
of it on all occazione,” and 40:Can-avarce:be ram, 
without great care, from getiiug into it. Bu is 

30 ill; à qualky, and the mother 0650 many. Mtbone 
that'opawn-fronr it, and take, chelter nden it ne 
child Should de brought. up iw the greaten:abhon- 
reuoe oi it imaginable... It hen be ub (whon 
nocasonally it mee to h — 99 cx | 

dolore um with-tho'romesr denestatio uw = qualiny 
80-wholly: incondictont with the name/and;cliaracter 
of '&'petifieman, that n body eredis 0. 


» „ YL 


che utmast diograce, which debazesig.man to; mthe 
lowest degree of a shameful 'mearmim; and ranks 
him with the most contempiiifie» p oft mankind, 
and tho abherred rascality is not 0 be; andurediin 
_ any,one-who would: converse: with people f on- 
dico or have”! apy eptcens or reputatianzan; thee - 
wol The fin time he: is ſbund imm Ad it 
in him, tham xeprovedl as am ordinary fh I at 


* 


_ preatdispleacure of his facher and mother, andial} 


work not the cue yu must dome 40-blows for 
Ae he has been 136 N 


1M 132 Seen, ae r 
. en, afraid to have ther fault, 
in theiy aaked-coloyrs, will; like: the . 


ret" else 70% Ae de fe 10 
4 LIES hs of * * 3 


er : n hause ; 


bye 


fashion ameng all. sets of | people; that . 5 


of | 
bear thbarpumtion of n lie; e. „ 


mus always bo looked upon assiney, eber 
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13 _ een, 

make. excuises. This is a fault usually bordering, 

upon, an leading to ungruth, and is not to be in- 
= in them ; but pet it ought to be cured rather 

wh shame than roughness... If therefore; when & 

child is questianed for any thing, hie Aret angwer 

must be an cnc, Warn him sobetly to tell the 

truth; and then if he peraists to cuffs it: off with, 

2 falbhood,: he must be: chaatised: but if he directly 
confess, yon most gommend his ingenuity, and 
parden the fault, be it What it will aud pardon it 
90, that yon never xo. much as reproach him with 

it, or mention it to him again: For if you would 
have him in love with ingenuity, and by à constant 

ice. make it habitual to him, you must take 
Late that it never procure him the least inconve- 

Eta 

_ ringing always: ith it penſett impunity, chauld be 

bd) encouraged by some marks of, approbarion. 


Iihis excuse be such at any time that vou cannot 
prove it to have any falshood in it, let it pasg for 
nue, and be sure not to dhe w any mapicion.” of it. 


Pet him keep up his reputation wyith, ou as: high as 
6: possible : for when once he find he has lost 
that, ome ane lost a: great, and you bes hold 

 upen in re let him not think he has che 
character ef a liar with yauy as. long as yon can 

Auaid: it without flatteringhun in . Thos. some 

bas once been corre etod ſht: a lie, yon must ben, 
neyer after to pardon it in hm Whenever you; find, 
aud take notioe to him aha he is ghilty pffit! Fort 
heing a faul Which he has deen ar and may; . 
5 . be wilſul, 2 3 ot; it is 
perfect perverseness, must have the chastise- 
mont due to. that offene. u RF 
e 35-- Thie i whas I hexe-thought contern-- 
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him understand the incomprebensible ns 
chat infinite Being; his head be either filled with 
or perplexed with uniatelligible notions of 
Let 5 only be told open occasion, that 
Go mae and govern all things, . bears and sees 
obe 


T. ws * K 


= * 
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every thing, does all manner to th 
mast love and obey him; you i Be. —4 
told of such a God, other thoughts will be. | 
up fast enough: in his mind 3 him: EEE 
yon observe them any miſtakes, y 
must tetlfight: And 1th ink it would 888 
. 5m rested in zuch an ia of G 
Dang too eurious in their, notions about 8 
Being, whi all must acknowledge 3 
reg -twherchy! many, who, * not strengtii and 
and clears of: tho t, to ditinguith between 
atithey- cannot En run 
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3 2 3 1 le) 6 bc _ they cannot am ape 


to think, of. ee 8 marning 
and: evening to acts of devotion to 8 to their 
Makers'Prezeryer: arid Renbfartor, in. some plain 
and #hort form of prayer, aumäble to-their age and 
capacity will be of much more age to chem rr: e 
a . . and tue ban t 55 
1 ts with quriovs: Bu: | 
ble eence:and Being. Hy CL 44:4 5 5 
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* + him e of, it, Aided, such an idea 
n of God in b m end. taugfu him to 

S raise him as the Author of * 


g. and of all the he does organ 
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138. But evem cheng and al 
bo gare i pregerve his tenders” | 
organ they notions? - 
fearful 


of spirits und 6 on, 
in the dark. his! be will 
che iadiscretion of servants, hose e 
to ae children, and krep them in yection, ' 
telling them of and Blaody-bones, bones, 
euch other names as 5a e he ideas 
2 terrible and hurtful, Which they have 
my afraidt.of, when alone, especially 
. This must be carefully prevented: Forthough 
by this foplizh way, they may Keep them [from 
r the remedy is much worse than the 


frightment.” Soch bug-bear / thoug 
into the tender minds of children, a Cn 
with a strong impression, from the dread 
companies such ”-apprehensious,. sink 
fasten themsel 
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remedies cured; [Though I hare mentioned some of 
B mast ordinary — aud the ways 20, by ape 


"$1668 them. 
9 140. Wisdom, I uke, in the popular 2 
tion, for, a man's managing his busi- 
. in this 
world. Ties the product of a good natural tem- 
iy application of mind, and experience together, 
80 above the reach of children. The 8 
thing that in them can be done towards it, is to 
Hinder them, as much as may be, from being cun- 


ning; which, being the ape of wisdom, is the 


410 


most distant from it that can be: And as an ape for 
the likeness it has to a man, what really 
should make bim so, is by s much the uglier. 
Won, is only the want-of A, which 
cause it cannbr compass its ends r ways, 
Would do it by à trick, and c 
the mischief 3 trick helps — 
once, but hinders ever after. No coxer was ever 
made either 80 — fGne as to hide itself. No- 


body was ever 80 c as to conceal their being 
| be when they are once = 
is shy, er 50 4 3 of 


and f i wa e 
1 ka el rs, tn —— Wrede 
po. body t r and goes | 
52 62 Pig To 3 a "Child ts have true 

pet: = of things, and not to be satisfied till he has 

them; to raise his mind to great and' worthy 
thou ghts; and to keep him at a distance from fals- 


© hood Fog? cunning, Which has always a broad mix- 


ture of faſshooll in it; is the/fittest preparation of 
a child for wisdom. ITbe rest, ich is to be 
learned fram time, experience, and observation, 
and an acquaintance unh men, cheir tempers, and 
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inadvertency of childhood, ot the inconsiderate 
d e All that can be done 
towards it, during this unripe age, r I have 


said, to accustom them to truth and 2 to 
a submigsjon to reason; and as uu as ma to 


8 141. The next good quality belonging to a | 


are two sorts of ill. br The one 
a sheepish 8 other a mis becom, 
ing negligence and disrespeet in our carriage; doth . 
which are avoided. by duly observing this one 23 
„Not to think meanly of W . not to 
* ahiok meanly of others. 
142; The Gre part-of-this ov 15 must not . 
ood in opposition to humility.; but to ac,jHj 
ance, We ought not to think so well of — 
as to stand upon our on value; and aπüu m 
— a preference before others, because of 

we may „we have over. them: 
ws to take w \is..oflgred, when it 
5 But yet we, ougiu to think s well * 
ourselves, as to perform those actions which are 
incumbent on, and expected, of us, without „ 
comppsure or disorder, in hee presence Soever. 
we are; keeping chat respect and distance, which is 
due to every. e's. rank and quality, There is 
oſten in people, especially en, a. clowmizh 
shamefacedness strangers, or those above 
— * 2 are confounded in their thoughts, 

ks; and 80 lose themselves, in that 

— as not to be able to da any thing, or at 
least not do with that. freedom. and gracefulness, 
which pleases, and makes them be acceptable. 
The only cure for this, as for, any other miscar- 
riage, is by use to introduce the gontrary habit. 
But * we cannot accustom * converse 
a 02 with. 


- 


breeding. * 1 ; 
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with strangers, and persons of quality, withour 
being in their” company, iS. — this 
part of i-bfecditip, but change and variety of 
company, and chat of persons above us 
5 143. As the before mentioned oonsiste in too 
| t a concern how to behave ourselves towards 
thets ; sd the other part of ill-breeding hes in the 
appearance of too little care of pleasing, — 
respect to those we have to do with To av 
tbis these two things ate requisite: First, a disposi- 
tion of the mind not to offend others; and, second - 
ly, the most acceptable, and agreeable way of ex- 
pressing that disposition. From the one men are 
called civil; from, the other well-fashioned. - The 
latter of these is that decency” and gracefulness of 
looks, voice, words,” motions, gestures, and of alt 
the whole ontward demeanor, which takes in con- 
_ pany, and makes those with whonr” we may con- 
verse, easy and well pleased. Thie is, as it were, 
the language whereby chat internal! eivility of the 
mind is expressed; Which, #s other languages are, 
being very moch governed by the fashion and cus- 
tom of every country, must, in the rules and prac- 
tice of it, be learned chiefly from obdervation; and 
the carriage of those W are allowed to be-exactly 
well bred; The other par,” When nes deeper ther 
the out side, is that general gobé wil and regard 
for WM people, makes dy one have a care 
not to shew, in bis carriage; any contempt, diere - 
spect, neglect of them but to express, dc co 
to che fſachion and way of that country, 4 reif 
and value for them,” accofrdhig te their ran and 
condition. It is a disposition of/ the mind. that 
she ws itself in the carriage; whereby a man avoids 
thing arty one heady In cenbverkatios. 
, Tabel Aue notice of ſout qualities that are most 
directly opposite 0 this first, and most — 
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all che social virtues, and from some one of — 


four it is that incivility. commonly has its rise. 


shall set them down, that children may be prvored = 


or recovered from their-ill influence. 
1. The first ia, a natural roughness, * 
makes a man uncomplaisant- to others, endes. 
t that he bas no deference for their in- 
clivations, tempers; or conditions. It is the cure 
badge of a clown, not to mind what- pleases or dis- 
pleases those he is with ; and yet one may often 
find a man in fashionable oloaths gie an unbounded . 
swing to his humour, and suffer it to juatle or over- 
run any one that stands in ita ways with a perfect - 
indifferency how they take its. This is a brutality 
that every one sees and abhors, and no body can be 
easy with: And therefore chis finds no place in any 


one wha would. be to have the least tinc- 
ture of ggod- breeding. For the very end and bun- 
ness of reeding is to supply the natural atiff.— 


ness, and to. softon· men s tempers, that they may 
bend to a compliance, — : 
to those they have to do with. * ER 
2. Contempt, or wants of due reapect, dizoovered 
either in dooks, words, or gesture : * + eier 
from « whomaocver « it — "bri 
v enn ca. 


always uneasiness with it, For no 
— — bear being sliglited. 1 
.. 


* 


civiſuy. Men, whatever they. are or 
are not. guilty of, would not have their faulen i. 


e and tet in: open view and broad — 4 4 
before 


their own or other people's eyes. Blemi 


athxed to one, alwa carry chame wii them: 
r — * 


or, even bare imputation of an 
defect is not born without: some wan, «ff 


2 74Q — 1 dae e — 1 


4 re N * 


usness, and Coding fault” " „ 
with others, has: a direct oppositi an to * 3 
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- "Mt 7 f Nailtery is dane refieday of i. 


Posing the fans of others: But, because 
* 1 wevally dons wich un and good language, and 
gives entertainment to e company, ( are led 
into a mistake, that where it keeps within - fair 
| hounds, there is 'no incivility in it, And 80 the 
pleasantry of this tort of comersation oſtem intro- 
duses it amongst of the bettet rank band 


2 


% 
- 


ſtſmem, the rallied person also pᷣnds hris acebunt, and 


applauded A — of the —— 
their side. ey ought to consider that de 
entertainment wy the rest of the eompany'is at the 


cost of har one Who is set out is their burlesque 


colours, who therefore is not without uneasiness, 
unless the subject, for which he is rallied, be realty 
in itzelf matter of 'cormmentation. For then the 
pleasant images and representations, which "make 
the raillery, carrying” ptaise as well as sporc with 


takes part in the diversion, But 'becauee-the right 
mana of so nice and tiekle. = business, 


wherein a little slip "oy epoil all, is not-evory 
_ body's talent, I think those who wavid secure them - 


_ sclves. from provoking-ethers,” especially all young 


people, should chrefally absmin..\from raillery, 
_ which; by à small 'tnismke; or any wrong turn. 


+ ny leave upon the mibd' af dune who are made 


ic, the lasting memory! of having deen 
__ picyu 11 Yo. Gang 99 8 4 1 
cenzutable in tin , 


vo, ner vilently #6 Jet pus ll that is vented in 
thor, "The hoe per opinions, and 
7 | rectifying 
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humil avon, that it ough 
: tockesT manner, and so 
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t unensiness. Besides, ane angry 


4 


| such jarring. 
Consisting in pleasure, it in” ene co r en 
civil are — the useful. 
ability, sincerity, ge 5 
2 = - and . real friend, 8e! ee, 
for che uneaziness that is produced by his Krave an 
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itself, : 


6% or DUCK 
heel; aro valued as; conducing to our happi- 
ness. And 7 


89 


another, as at his happiness, who, in the 
services he does bim, makes him in the man- 
ner of doing them. He that knows how to make 
those be converses with easy, without: debasing 
himself to. lo end serrile flattery, has found tha 
true art of living in the; world, and being: both wel- 
come and valued every where. Civility therefore 
is That in the first place should with great care bo 
———  ——— people.. 
8 144. There is another fault in good manners, 
edit? and that is eee: of | ceremony; and 
aan obstinate persisting to yo origi 
another what is not his due, and what be cannot 
ba withaut folly or-ghams.... This: em: rather a 
duesign tea epo than Or at least looks like 
a contest for mastery, at best · is hut trouble- 
somos and 80 can be no part of- good-brerdingꝰ) 
which: bas no other use or end, — - 
easy and gatisſied in their conversation with us. 
This is a fault, 2 young apeaple are apt to fall 
— but yet if are ever guilty of it, or are 
8 — should be told 
and — — The 
should endeavour and aim at. in conuersa- 


of it, 
thing 


t 
S — — 
will, by paying to., every one that ch mon cere- 


2 vrhich is in.civility«due to them. 
| this, wirhout a $uspicion of flattery, dissimu- 


lation or meanness, is a great skill, — 2 


S _ At 
dut is of so much ue — wal 


-worth the studying. 
$445. r 


in of our behaviour has the name of good- 
auen . 
yet, 
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yet, dv. have: aid, young children should not be 


much perplexed about it:; I'mean, advus petingof 


their hats, and making legs modiuhly. Teach ther | 


humility; and to be ured, von can, and 


this sort of manners will net de wanting; civility 
being, in wath;, e 


ns. or contempt of any one in-conversation. 
hat are the most allowed: — ways of 


expresing this, we have above observed. 


than those he uses to con 
fore, of this no other cane can 
an age to hade a tutor put ro 
2 — 2027 wa mau. 


4 
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not that children should be over - mindful of these 


ceremonies; carelessness is allowed to that age, 
and becomes them as well as compliments do 


wn. 
will. 


people: Or, at least, if some very. nice 


think it a fault, L am sure it is a fault that should? 


be overlooked, and left to time, a tutor, and conver- 
sation to cure. And therefore Ethink it not worth 
your while to have your son (as L. oſten see chil· 
dren are) molested or chid about it: But where 


there is pride or ill nature appear ing in his carriage, 


there lie must be persuaded or shamed out of it. 
Ihough children, when little, shauld; not be 
2 perplexed with rules and ceremonious parts 

breeding, yet there is a sort of unmanner- 
o up with young people, if 


liness very apt to 


not early restrained, and that is, a forwardness to 


interrupt others that are speaking; and 
e eee eee 
Whether the custom of disputing, and the reputation 
of parts and learniug usually givem to, it, as if it 
were the only standard and evidence of knowledge. 
make young men 80 forward to watch occasions to 
correct others in- their discourse, and not to slip - 
any opportunity. of she wing their talents: So it is, 
that I. have found scholars most blamed in this 
point. There cannot be a, greater-rudeness, than 


do interrupt another in the current oi his discourse: 


company, desire 


for if there be not impertinent folly in answeringa 


plain declaration, that we are weary to ear him 
talk any longer, and have a dis- esteem of what be 
says; which we judging. not fit to entertain the 
f em to give audience to us, who 
have something to produce worth their attention. 

his shews a very great disrespect, and cannot but 
be offensive: And yet, this is what almost all inter- 


ruption constantly carries with it. To which, if 
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there be added, as is usual, a correcting of any mis- 
take, or a contradiction/of what has been said, it is 
a mark of yet greater pride and self. conceitedness, 
when we thus intrude ourselves for teachers, and 
take upon us, either to set another right in His 
story, or she the mistakes of his judgment. 


I do not say this, chat 1 chink there should be no Ing 


difference of opinions in conversation,” nor opposi- 
tion in men's discourses: This Would be to take 


away the greatest advantage of society, and the 


improvements are to be made by ingenious com- 
pauy; where the light is to be got from the oppo- 
site arguings of men'of parts, shewing the different 
sides of things, and their various aspects, and proba- 
— be quite lost, if every one were obliged 
to assent to, and say after the first speaker. It is not 
one * from another, that I speak 


gie Young men. 
should be taught not to be forward to interposs their 
opinions, unless asked, or when others have done, 
and are silent; and then only by way of inquiry, 
not instruction. The positive àsserting, — the 
eral” air should be avoided ; and when a 
general pause of the whole company "affords an 
opportunity,” they "may modestly put in their ques- 
This becoming decency wil not cloud their 
nor weaken the 8 of their reason; 
but bespeak the more favourable attention, and give 
what they say the greater advantage? Ag ill gu- 
ment, or ordinary observation, thus introduced, With 
some eivil preface of deference and respect o the 
opinions of others, will procure them more credit 
and esteem, than the Sharpest wit, or profoundest 
science, wich a rough, insolent, or ndisy manage - 
ment, which always shocks * leaves 15 4 
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ill opizion of the man, though he get the better of 


it in the argument. 
. This therefore. chould be careſully watched in 
young p#ople, stoppod in the beginning, and che 
contrary habit introduced in all their,conrerratuon. 
And the rather, because forwardness. 40 talk, fre- 
quent interruptions in arguing, and daud wrangling, 
even of rank, amongst us. Ihe Indiaus, whom we 
call harbarous, observe much more deceney and 
civility in their digcourses and conversation, giving 
one another a fair silent hearing, till. they _ 
quite done; and then answering them calmly, 
without noise or passion. And if it be not sin 
chis civilized part of the world, we must impute it 
to a neglect in education, -which has not pet re- 
ee ancient piece of harbarity amonggt us. 
Was it not, think you, an entertaining spectagles to 
dee two ladies of qualities accidentally seated on che 
opposite sides of a room, set round with companys 
Dabei fall into a dispute, and grow so cage 
. init, that in the heat of the-cantraversy, 
edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they wereaw = 
a little time got close up to one another, in the middl 
of the room; where they for à god whue e man⁰g 
the dispute as fiercely as two game · ck in dit. 
without minding or taking any potice of the gircle, 
| who could not all the while forbear amiling ! This 
I was told by a person of quality, who was present 
at the combat, and did not omit to reflect upon he 
inder encies that warmth in dispute often uns 
people into ; which, since custom makes 600 fre · 
There is no body but condemns this in others, 
though they overlook it iu themselves; and many 


who are sensible of it in themselves, and resolve 
; # 3 e: > 
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against it, cannot hor. get rid of an ill custom, 


40 which neglect in their. education has suffered io 
che settle into an % 2 1 
MOR. $ 146; What has been above said concerning | 
fre- compan 


Would perhaps, if it were Company. 
well reflected on, give us a. larger pro- 9 1 | 
spect, and let us see how much farther. its influence 
reaches. Ii is not the modes of civility alone, that 
are imprinted by conversation: The tincture of 
company sink deeper than the out-side; 
possibly, if a true estimate were made of the 
morality and./religions of the world, Wwe should 
find, that the far greater part of mankind received 
even those opinions and ceremonies they would die 
tor; rather from the fashions of their countries, and 
the” constant practice of those about them, than 
from any convictiou of their reasons. I mention 
1 to let you see of what moment I think 
company is to your son, in all the parts of his liſe, 
and therefore how much that one part is to be 
weighed; and provided, for; it being of greater 
1 to work upon him, than all you can do 
8147. You will wonder, perhaps, that I put 
learning last, especially if I tell you I think it the 
least part. This may seem strange in the mouth of 
a bookish man; and this making usually the chief, 
if not only bustle and atir about children, this being 
almost at alone which is thought on, when peo- 
ple talk of education, makes it the greater Paradox. 
When I consider, what ado is made about a little 
Latin and Greek, how many years are spent in it, 
and What a noise and business it makes to no pur- 
pose, I can hardly forbear thinking, that the parents 
of children still live in fear of ; school-master's - 
rod, Which they look on as the only instrument of. | 
education ; as a languagg or two to be its whole 
"09 | W”. business, 


Fe 


9 


eee eee 


2 


1 Gee 
business. How else is it possible that a child 
should be chained to the oar seven, eight, or ten of 
the besfcars of his life, to get a language or two, 
which, I think, might be had at a great deal cheaper 
rate of pains" and time, and be learned almost in 
playing? f e tHe ons Tie: þ 
Forgive me therefore, if I say, I cannot with 
patience think, that a young gentleman should be | 
put into the herd, 4000 be en with a whip and | 
Scourge, as if he were to run the gantlet thougꝶ the 
several classes, ad capiendum igen cultum. 
What then, say you, would you not have him read 
write and read? Shall he be more ignorant than the 
clerk of our parish, who takes Hopkins aud Stern- 
hold for the best poets in the world, hom yet he 
makes worse than they are, by his ill reading? Not 
so, not so fast, I beseech you. Reading, and 
writing, and learning, I allow to be necessary, 
but yet not the chief business. I imagine you 
would think him a very foolish fellow, that should 
not value a virtuous, or a wise man, infinitely be- 
fore a great scholir, Not but that I think Jearning 
a great help to both in well disposed minds; but 
yet it must be confessed also, that in others not 80 
disposed, it helps them only to be the more foolish, 
or worse men. I say this, that when you consider 
of the breedipg of your son, and are looking out 
for a school master, or a tutor, you would not 
have (az is usual) latin and logic only in your 
thoughts, Learning must be had, but in the second 
place, as $ubscrvient only to greater qualities; Seek 
out somebody that may know how :discreetly to 
frame his manners: Place him in hands where you 
may, as much as possible, secure his innocence, 
cherish and nurse up the good, and gently correct 
and weed out any bad inclinations; and settle in 
him good habits, This is tie main point, _— 
* N 8 
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being provided for, learning may be had into the 
the bargain, and that, as I think, at a very easy 75 
rate, by methods that may be thought on.) 

148. When he can talk, it is time he should 
begin to learn to read. But as to this, Reading. 
give the leave here to inculcate again, - - 
what is very apt to be forgotten, viz. That great 
care is to bo talcen, that it be never made as a busi- 
ness to him, nor be lock on it as a task. We 4 
naturally, as I said, even from our cradles, love 5 4 
liberty, and have therefore an aversion to man 
things for no other reason but because they are 
emjoined us. I have always had a fancy that learn- 
ing might be made a play and recreation to chil- 
dren; and that they might he bronght to desire to 
be taught, i it were proposed to them as a: thing. os 
honour, credit, deliglit, and recreation; or as @& 
reward for doing something else; and if they wers 
never ehid or corrected for the neglect of it. That 
which confirms me in this opinion, is, that amongst 
che Portuguese, it is so much a fashion, and emu- 
lation, amongst their children, to learn- to read 
and write, that they catnot hinder then» from it: 
They will learn it one from another, and are as 
intent on it, as if it were forbidden; chem. I re- 
member that W at a friend's House, whose 
cue e on, a. child in coats, was not easily "mn 
rought to his book (being taught to read at home 
by his mother) I advised to try another way, than 
requiring it of him as his duty; we dete in. 
curse on purpose amongst durelves, in his 
hearing, but without taking any notice of him, 
detlared, That. it was the privilege and advantage 
of heirs and elder - brothers, to be scholars that : 
this made them fine 8988 and beloved by > 
every body: And that for younger brothers, it was. 
a favour ta admit them to breeding; to be taught 
N 0 * f F to: 
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to read and write, was more than came to their 
share; they might be ignorant bumpkins and 
_clownsgyf they pleased. This so wrought! upon 
the child, that able ta debired to be taught; 
would. come himself to his mother to learn and 
would not let his maid be quiet till she heard him 
his lesson. I doubt not but some way like this 
might be taken with other children; and hen 
their tempers are found, some thoughts be iustilled 
into them, that might set them upon desiring of 
- learning themselves, and make them seek it, as 
another sort of play or recreation. But then, a8. I 
said before, it must never be imposed as a task, nor 
made a trouble to them. There may be dice and 
play-things, with the letters on them to teach chil- 
dren the alphabet by playing; and twenty other 
ways may be found, suitable ta their particular 
On" make this kind of learning a pott 10 
em. * 1 eee „ 
8 149. Thus children may be cozened into 8 


knowledge of the letters; be taught to read, with- 

out perceiving it to be any thing but sport, And 

| r into that which, others are Whipped 

„ Children should not have aby, thing like 

work, or serious, laid on them; neither their minds, 

nor bodies will bear it. n their healths; 
n 


and their being forced and tied to their books 
in an age at emnity with all such retttł int, has, 1 

_ doubt. not, been the reason, be 2 great! many 
have hatid books and learning alf their yes after! 
It is like a $urfeit; that leaves an aversien behind 
not to be remo re.. 

5 150. have therefore thought, that if play- 
things were fitted to this purpose, as they ee 
to none, contrivances might be wade to teach chif- 
dren to read, whilst they th „Ae were only 
playing.” For example, whar ä 
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made like that of the Royal- oak lottery, with thirty 


two sides, or ont rather of twenty-four, or twenty - 
five sides; and upon several of those sides pasted on · 
an A, upon several others B, on others C, and on- 
others DB; I would have you begin with. but these 
four letters, or perhaps only two at first; and when 
he is perfect in them, then add another; and 80 or 
till each aide having one letter, there be on it the 
whole alphabet. This 1 would have others (play. 
with before him, it being a good sort of play to 
lay a stake who shall first throw an & or B, as wo- 
upon lie shall throw si or seven. This being a2 
play amongst you, tempt him not to it, lest ou 
eee - for I would not have him 5 
standd it is any thing; but a play of older people, and 
doubt not But he will take to it of hi And. 
that be may have: the more reason to think it is a. 
play, that he is sometimes in favour admitted to, 
when the play is done, the ball should be- laid 
taſe out of his reach, that so it may not, by his 
e keeping at any time, gro stale to- 
im. e 0 T 2. © ih b | \ 
.. F151! To keep up his eagerness to it, let hims 
think it a game belonging to those above him: 
And when, by this means, he knows: the leiters, 
by changing them into syllables, he may, learn to 
read, without knowing how. he did. so, and never 
have aby chiding or trouble about ity. nor: fall out. 
wich books because of the hard usage and vexation- 
they had caused him. Children if you ''obgerve- 
them, take ' abundance of, pains to lan — 
games which, if they should be enjomed them. 
they would abhor as a task and business I know 
a person af great quality, (more yet to be honoured . 
forzhis jearning and virtue, than for his unk and 
by: 


high place) who by: pasting on the six vowels (for 
Y is BY on the s sides of A. die, 
3. wh ”" | 


and. 


in our language 


Y i 
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2 eighteen . 
.of three e, has made this a play for 
his children, that he shall win who, at one cast, 
throws most words on these four dice; whereby 
His eldew _ yet in coats, has pla uyed himucif into into 
spelling, w at eagerness, without 
, having been n it, or foreed to t. 
8 152. I have seen little girls exercise whole 
hours together, and take abundance of pins to be 
expert at Dibstone, as they call it. Whilet Ihave 
been locking on, I have-thought it wanted 
some good contrivance to make them employ 
that industry about something that might be mort 
useful to them; and methinks it is only the faul 
and geghgence of elder people that it is not 80. 
Children arc much less apt to be idle than men; 
and men are to be blamed if some part of that 
humour be not turned to useful things; whi 
might be made usually as deligheful to them as chose 
they are etaployed in, if men would be but half 80 
Forman to lead the way, as theee little apes would be 
to follow. I imagine some wise Portuguese here- 
_ roftre. began this fashion amongst che children of 
his country, where L have been tald, 88 1. ming 
z impossible ta hinder the children from learni 
| W And in some parts of Franee t 
- , teach one another bs ry oo th 


w 25 of 1 


cradle. ? 
8 153. The letten pasted upon the aides of 
dice, ur Polygon, were best to be of the sie of 
those of the Foho Bible, to begin with, and none 
of them capital letters; when once he can read. 
er . * 
: ent ones: u tye mnj! 
_— not 4 perplexed” ale wee 
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57 . or lay the- principles of 9 fly. Fo 
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above mentioned I think 80 dasy a 


will de hard to find Oe e e | 
cares noed of any oth era d. £6244 .4320 1-45 i 1 
9 . We a for lernt eee, which: 


let him never he driven 63 nor chid for; cheat 
Ai can, but make it not a business for 
et it be * later Before he can 

an averion. ' 
is: with _ 


ur kill to make hi 
n: Teach him to — and —— 5 


do abhar being thou t ill or ineanly of, I 
— ee — | 
como all easily. But, I'think, #f you will do that, 

ou must not hackle | 
about indifferent matters, nor rebuke en wow A 


and tie bum ap with rules 


little faulty op perhaps some, that to- others: 


tu 44 * Narr 481965 


nt book, suited to bis 
erpeeny should be Sint into | his hands, wherein the 
n he finds might draw Him on, 
anch reward his pains in reading, and yet not such 
as should fill his head with porfec 


Fables che bert, which 


this purpose; I think Asops 
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and if his memory: retain. them all. his life | after, 
he will not repent to find them there, amongst his 
manly thoughts and serious business. If his /AEsop 
has pictures in it, it will entertain him much the 
better, and encourage him to read, when it carries 
the increase of knowledge with it: For such visible 
objects children hear talked of in vain, and without 
any satisfaction, whilst they baye n0 ideas of 
_ them; those ideas being not to be had from sounds, 
but from the things themselves, or their pictures. 
And therefore, I think, as soon as he begins te 
spell, as many pictures of animals should be got 
him as can be found, with the printed names to 
them, which at the same time will invite him to 
read, and afford him matter of enquiry and know- 
ledge. Reynard the Fox is another U think. 
may be made use of to the same purpose. And if 
those about him will talk to, him often about the 
2 wk and 2 — | 
other advantages, add encouragement and 
delight to his reading, when he finds there is some 
use and pleasure in it. These baits) sem wholly 
neglected in the ordinary method ; and-it is usually 
| befare | learners find any use or pleasure in 
reading, which may tempt them to it, and so take 
books only for fashionable amuse ments, or imper- = 
tinent troubles, good for nothing. 
8 7 R. che crreds and ten 
OR it a yoann | he should learns 
per 2 gart; ut, thi , not by read in g 
them 5 in his primer, but by somebody's. 
repeating them to him, even beſote he can rend. 
But learning by heart, and learning. to read, should - 
not, I chink, be mixed, and s one made to clog: 
the other. But his learning to read sbould be. made 
as little trouble or business to him as might bes? 
er eee eee n een - What 


* 9 Cl - 
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What other books there are in English of the 
kind of those above-mentioned, fit to engage the 
liking of children, and tempt them to read, 1 do 
not know.: But am apt to think, that chndren, 
being generally delivered o, to the method of 
schools, where tlie fear of the rod is to *inforee; 
and not any pleasure of che employment to invite 
them to a. this sort of useful — amongst 
the number of silly ones that are of all sorts, have 
et had the fate to be neglected; and nothing th 
know hat been co -of chis kind out of 
the ordinary road of the horn-book, primer, Fal 
nn and bible. 
| AS bar like. bible, — 
ally nployed in to exercise and improve t 
talent in rrading, think, the promiscuous — 
of it, though by chapters as they e in order, 
far from being of any advantage 6 children, either 
 fop che petſecting — or principling their 
religion, ä — could not bo und. 
For what pleasure or encouragement can it be to 
a child to exercise himsetf. in reading chose part bf 
a bib ihe ——— p And. how 
little ate the law of Moses, * en Solomon, 
the prophocies in the Old, and Episties and 
Apocalypse in the Neo- "Texte; Age ton 
child's capacity? And h the” Histery of the 
Evangelista, and the Acts, ve somethiug kater, 
yet, taken all it is very diepy onable 
to the un aug of childhood. gan, that 
the principles uf religion are to be düsen "from 
thence," and in the words of the Seripture; yet none 
Should be praposed to a child, bar sse ds re 
suited to-a-:child's/capacity and neto˖¹], But it is 
ſan rom this do read through the whole Bible, and 
rbb mer Aud hat un ode 2 
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of thoughts must a child have in his head, if he 
have any at all, such as he should have concerning 
religion, who in his tender age reads all the parts 
of the bible indifferently as the word of God, with- 
gut any other distinction! I am apt to think, that 
this, in some men, has been the very reason wh 
they never had clear and distinet thoughts of it all 
their life-time. l TW. 4; Kg 
139. And now I am by chance fallen on this 
subject, give me leave to say, that there are some 
parts of the scripture which may be proper to be 
put into the hands of à child to engage him to 
read; such as are the story of Joseph and his hre- 
thren, of David and Goliah, of Dawid and Jonathan, 
&c. and others, that he should be made to tead for 


his instructions, as that, What vou would have 


others do unto you, do you the same unto them; 
and such other easy and plain moral rules, which 
being fitly chosen, might oſten be made ug of. 


doth for teading and instruetion together; and 30 


often read till they are thoroughly fixed in the me- 
ds, as hei grows ripe for 
them, may in their turns; 'on-fit-occasians;' be iucul- 
cated as the standing and sscred rules of his life 
and actions; But 8 whole scrip- 

ture indifferently, is What, I think;.' very incon+ 


venient foc-ehildren, till after having bern made 


inted with the plainest fundamental parts of 


chism, which. has all its ans wers in precise words 
ot che scripture; a thing of good example, and 


| 4 off EDUCATION. ris 
such a sound form of words as no pots I 
except against, as not Ft for his'ebAd to learn. 0 
this, as son as he can say the Lord's prayer, creed, 
the ten commandments, by heart, it may be fit for 
him to learn a question every day, or every week, 
as his understanding is able to receive, and his me- 
mory to retain them. And when he has'this cate- 
chism perfectly by heart, so às readily and roundly 
to aus wer to any question in the whole book, it 
may be convenient to lodge in his mind the re- 
maining moral rules scattered up and down in the 
bike; as the best exercise of his memory, and that 
vrhich may be always a rule to him, ready at hand, 
in the whole conduęt of his life. 
F160. When he can read English well, it will. 
bs seasonable to enter him in Writing? ye 
And here the fitst thing mould be 
taught him is to hold his pen right; and this he 
should be perfect in before he should be suffered to 
put it to paper: For not only children, but 77 
body else, that, would do any thing well, shouſd 
never be put Upon too much of it at once, or he 
set to perfect themselves in two parts of an action 
at the same time, if they can possibly be separated. 
I chink the Italian way of holding the pen between 
the thumb and the fore- finger alone, may be best: 
But in this you may consult some good, writing- 
master, or any other person Who writes well and 
quick. When he has learned to hold His pen right, 
in the next place he should learn how to lay His 
paper, and place his arm and body to it. These 
practices being got over, the way to teach him to 
write without much trouble, is to get à plate 


- 


grayed with the characters 'of soch a Hand as you 
ike best: But you must remember to have them a 
pretty deal bigger than he should ordinarily write; 
for every one naturally comes by degrees to write a 


less 
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less hand. thao he at ng 2 ht, but never a 
WET 0p a plate be mais. oc let several 

— off with-red 
Res nothin 2 do but go over with 
y pen filled with el ink, which will 
aickly. bring bis hand to the formation of thosc 
ers,. being at first shewed, where to begin, 
and. haw to form. every letter. . And. when he:cat 
do that well, he must then exercise on fair paper; 
and 80 may easily We to 38 00 Hae your 


7 1 Wal. __= he 7 — well and quick, 1 
50 * nk ĩt convenient nut omy to 
1 ive the exercise of his hand. in 
writing, but, to improve the use of it farther) in 
drawing ; a ing very useful co a en in 
severat occasions; but expecaally/\if be wavel, as 
that which helps a man often to express, in a ſe⏑’ 
lines well put W what a Whole sheet of 
paper in writing —— not de able t Topresent- 
and. make intelligible... How many barldings, may 
a man see, how, many machines and habits "Is 
With, the ideas whereof, would be. 3 retained 
and communicated by a, little skill. in es 
Which being committed t worde, 1 danger 10 
be lost, or at best but ill ratainedjin be. most exact 
descriptions? 1 do nat mean 14 5 1 would have 
your son a. perfect painter; to be that to any 
tolerable. degree, will xcquire more time than a 
young gl can spare from bis. other im- 
N greater, mochent. But so much 
" i t . perspective and skill in drawing, as 
N enable. him to e ee on paper any 
. h 1 except faces, may, I think, be got in 
__ "_ a little time, especially if he have a genius fo it; 
= but where that 1s wanting, unless it be in things 
= |. 2 necessary, it ig better to let him Lind 
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them by qui 28 than to vex him about them to no 
purpose: 

things not absolutely necessary, the rule holds, 

Mi invita Minerua 

JJ 1. eng Ne, 1 art, ee 
known in England, may perhaps a 

be _— eas deals, both 


mory, and concealment of what they would not 
have lie open to every eye. For. he that has once 
learned any sort of character, ma . 
his own private use or fancy, and with more ag 2 
1 suit it to the business he would ay has 
Mr. Rich's, the best contrived of any haye 
_ may, as 1 think, by one who knows and 
considers grammar well, be made much easier and 
shorter. But for the learning this compendious 
of writing, there will be no need hastily to 
look out a master; it will be early enough. when 
any convenient opportunity offers itself at any time, 
after his hand is well settled in fair and quick writ- 
ing. For bags: have but little use of short-hand, 
and should- by no means practise it till they write 
* wel n have e fixed the habit 
of doing 
Fes 162. hee 500n as he can speak Tages * 
time for him to learn some other lan- prench. 
guage. This no body doubts of, when 
French is proposed. And the reason is, because 
people are accustomed to the An way of teaching 
that language, which is by talking it into children 
in coustant conversation, and not by grammatical 
rules. The Latin tongue would easily be taught 
the same way, if his tutor, being constantly with 
him, would talk nothing. else to him, and make him 
answer still in the same language. But becausc 
French is a * language, and 10 be used more 
Q 


therefore in this, as in all other 


for — in what men write for their own me- 


— 


in 


* 
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in speaking, that should be first learned, that the 
yet pliant organs of speech, might be accustomed 
to a due formation of those sounds, and he get the 
habit of pronouncing French well, which is the 
harder to be done the longer it is delayed. 4 
 $ 163. When he can speak and read French 
Latin. well, which in this method is usually 
; in a year or two, he should proceed to 
Latin, which it is a wonder parents, when 
have had the experiment in French, should not 
think ought to be learned the same way, by talking 
and reading. Only care is to be taken whilst he is 
learning these foreign languages, by speaking and 
reading nothing else with his tutor, that he do 
not forget to read English, which may be preserved 
by his mother, or some body else, hearing him 
read some chosen parts of the scri pture, or other 
English books, every day. 
F 164. Latin I look upon as absolutely neces- 
sary to a gentleman; and indeed custom, which 
prevails over: every thing, has made it so much 
a part of education, that even those children are 
whipped to it, and made spend many hours of 
their precious time Ne in Latin, who, after 
they are once gone from school, are never to have 
more to do with it as, long as they live. Can there 
_ » be any thing more ridiculous; than that a father 
should waste his own money, nd his son's time in 
setting him to learn the Roman language, when at 
the same time he designs him for a trade, wherein 
he having no. use for Latin, fails not to forget that 
little whicte he brought from school, and which it 
is ten to one he abhors for the ill usage it procured 
him? Could it be believed, unless we had every 
where amongst us examples of it, that a child 
should be forced to learn the rudiments of a lan- 
guage which he is never to use in the course of _ 
* | | that 
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that he is designed to, and neglect all the while the 


writing a good hand, and casting account, which 


to most trades indispensibly necessary? But though 


these qualifications, requisite to trade and co 


merce, and the business of this world, are seldom 


or never to be had at grammar- schools, yet thither, N 


not only gentlemen send their younger sons, in- 
tended for trades, but even tradesmen and farmers 


fail not to send their children, though they have 
neither intention nor ability to make them scholars. 
If you ask them why they do this, they think it as 
strange a question as if you should ask them, Why 
they go to church. Custom serves for teason, and 


has, to those who take it for reason, so conseerated 


this method, that it is almost religiously observed by 
them, and they stick to it, as if their children had 
scarce an orthodox education, unless they. learned. 


Eilly's grammar. en 


8 165. But how necessary soever Latin be to 
some. and is thought to be to others, to whom it is 
of no manner of use or service yet the ordinary 
way of learning it in a grammar-school is that, 
which having had thoughts, about, L cannot be for- 
ward to encourage: The reasons against it are so 
evident, and cogent, that they have prevailed with 
some intelligent persons, to quit the ordinary road, 
not withont success, though the method made use 
of was not exactly. what I imagine the easiest, and 
in short, is this. To trouble. the child with no 
Huy nk at all, but to have Latin, as English has 
been, without the perplexity of rules, talked into 
him; for if you will consider it, Latin is no more 
unknown to a, child, when he comes into the 
world, than English: And yet he learns English 
r; and so might 


without master, rule, or 


be Latin too, as Tully 9 had some body 
XS 


are of great advantage in all conditions of life, and 


— * always 
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always to talk to him in this language. And when 
we so often see a French woman teach an English 
girl to speak and read French perfectly in a year or 
two, without any rule of grammar, or any thing 
We but prattling to her, I cannot but wonder, how 
gentlemen have overseen this way for their sons, 
and thought them more dull or incapable than their 
daughters. | Wie 
8 166, If therefore a man could be got, who 
himself speaking good Latin, would always be 
about your son, talk constantly to him, and suffer 
him to speak or read nothing else, this would be 
the true and genuine way, and that which I would 
propose, not only as the easiest and best, wherein 
a child might, without pains or chiding, get a lan- 
guage, which, others are wont to be whipt for at 
school six or seven years together: But also as that, 
wherein at the same time he might have his mind 
and manners formed, and he be instructed to boot 
in several sciences, auch as are a good part of 
geography, astronomy, chronology, amatomy, be- 
sides some parts of history, and all other parts of 
| knowledge of things, that fall under the senses, and 
require little more than memory. For there, if we 
would take the true way, our knowledge should 
begin, and in these things be laid the founda- 


. tion; and not in the abstract tions of logic and 


metaphysics, which are fitter to amuse, than inforin 
the undlerstanding, in its first setting out towards 
knowledge. When young men have had their 
heads employed a fitdle in those abstract specula- 
tions withogt finding the success and improvement, 
or that use of them, which they expected, they are 
apt to have mean thoughts, either of learning or 
themselves; they are tempted to quit their . 
and throw away their books, as containing nothing 
but hard words, and empty sounds; or else, to 4 
L * d | clude, 
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chude, that if there be any real knowledge: in them 
they themselves have not understandings capable of:. 
it. That this is so, perhaps I could asure. you 
upon my own experience. Amongst other things 
to be learned by a young gentleman in this method, 
whilst others of. his age are wholly taken up with 
Latin and languages, I may also set down geometry” _. 
for one; having known a young gentleman; bred. 
something after this way, able to demonstrate 
several propositions in. Euclid, before he was. 
thirtcen. | N 
$ 167:, But if such a man cannot be got, Who 
speaks good Latin, and being able to instruct your 
zon in these parts of knowledge, will undertake it 
by this method; the next best is to have him 
taught as near this =y as · may be, which is by 
tak ing some easy. and pleasant book, such as Axop's+ 
fables, and writing the English translation (made as 
literal as it · can be) in- one line, and the Latin words 
which answer each of them, just over it iu another. 
These let him read every day over and over again, 
till he perfectly, understands the Latin; aud then 
go on to anotlier fable, till he be also t in 
that, not omitting what he is already perfect in; but 
sometimes reviewing that, to keep. it in his memory. 
And when he comes to write, let these be set him 
for copies, which with the exercise of his hand, 
will also advance bim in Latin. This being a. 
more imperfect. way than by talking Latin unto 
him; the formation of the verbs first, and after, 
wards the declensions of the nouns and pronouns 
perfectly learned by heart, may facilitate his ac- 
quaintanee wich the genius and manner of the Latin 
tongue, which varies the signification of verbs and 
nouns, not as the modern languages do by particles 
prefixed, but by changing the last syllables. More 
than this of iin he need not 2 


4 
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till he can read bimself Sanctii Minerva, with. 
Scioppius and Perizonius's notes. | | 
In teaching of children, this too, I think, is to be 
observed, that in most cases, where they stick, they 
axe not to be farther puzzled, by patting them upon 
Making: it out themselves; as by asking such ques- 
tions as these, (viz.) Which is the nominative case, 
in the sentence they are to construe ? or demand- 
ing, what aufero signifies, to lead them to the 
knowledge what abstulere signifies, &c. when 
they cannot readily tell. This wastes time only in 
disturbing them; for whilst they are learning, and 
apply themselves with attention, they are apt to he 
kept in good humour, and every thing made easy to 
them, and as pleasant as possible. Therefore 
Wherever they are at a stand, and are _ to 
go forward, help them presently over the difficulty, 
without any rebuke or chiding, remembering, that 
. where harsher ways are taken, they are the effect 
onty of pride and peevishness in the teacher, who 
- expects children should instantiy be master of as 
much as he knows; whereas he should rather con- 
Sidler, that his business is to settle in them habits, 
not angrily to inculcate rules, which serve for 
little in the conduct of. our lives; at least are of no 
use to children, who forget them as soon as gen. 
In sciences where their reason is to be exercised, I 
will not deny, but this method may sometimes be 
vuariech and difficulties proposed on purpose to ex- 
eite industry, and aecustom the mind to employ its 
own strength and sagacity in reasoning. But yet, 
1 guess, this is not to be done to children, wütet 
very young, nor at their entrance upon any sort of 
knowledge: Then every thing of itself is difficult, 
and the great use and skill of a teacher is to make 
all as easy as he can: But particularly in learning 
of languages there is least occasion for * or 
2 IS | ildren. 


what be would instil into them, that it ma be 
received with attention and application, wa 
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children. For languages being to be learned by 


rote, custom and memory; are then spoken in 


greatest perfection, when all rules of 


— 5 goa ras of alan 
| JAY * the grammar of 2 
is sometimes very carefully. to be studied, but 


It is not to be studied but by a grown man, when 


he applies himself to the understanding of any lan- 


guage critically, which is seldom- the buziness of 


any but professed scholars. This, I think, will be 
agreed to, that if a gentleman be to study any lan- 
guage, it oughr to be that of his own country, that 
he may rstand the language, Which he has 
constant use of, with the utmost acquracy. 

There is yet a farther reason, mop —_ and. 
teachers should raise no difficulties to their scholars; 


dut on the contrary, should — 


readily help them forwards, where they 

stop. Children's minds are narrow and weak, and 
usually susceptible but of one thought at once. 
Whatever is in a child's head, fills it for the time, 
especially if set on with any passion. It ahould - 
therefore be the skill and art of the teacher, to elear 
their heads of all other thoughts, whilst they are 
leurning of any thing, the better to make room for 


which it leaves no impression. The natural tem- 
per of children disposes their minds to wander. 
Novelty alone takes them; whatever that presenta, 
they are presently eager to have a taste of, and are 


28 soon satisfied with it. They quickly gross 


weary of the same thing, aud so have almost their 
whole delight in change and variety. It is a contra- 
diction to the natural state of childhood, for them 
to fix their ſleeting thoughts. Whether this be 
owing to the temper of their- brains, or the quiek- 
ness or instability of their animal * ? 
4 the 
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the mind ihas not yet got a full command; this is 
visible, that it is a pain to children to keep their 
thoughts steady to any thing. A, lasting continued 


on them; and. therefore, he that requires their ap- 
plication, should endeavour to make what he pro- 
poses as grateful and agreeable as possible; at least 


or ftightful idea with it. If they come not to their. 


wonder their thoughts should be perpetually shifted 


tainment in more N objects, after which they. 

will unavoidably be gadding. |; 
It is, I know, the usual method of tutors; to en 
deavour to procure attention in their scholars, and 
to fix their minds to the business in hand, by re- 
bukes and corrections,, if they find them ever so 
little: wandering. But such treatment is sure to 
ce the quite contrary effect. Passionate 


with terror and affrightment, which immediately. 
takes it wholly. up, and leaves no room for other: 
impressions. I. believe there is no body, that reads 


perious words from his- parents or teachers have: 


turned his brains, so that he scasce knew: what. 
was said by or to him. He presently lost the sight 
of what he was upon, bis mind was filled with 


longer capable of attenion to any ching else. 
It is true, parents and governors ought. to settle 
and establish their. authority by an- awe over the 


ant over them, they should use it with great mode - 
*! a | ration, 


attention is one of the hardest tasks can be imposed 
he ought to take care not to join. any displeasing, 


books with some kind of liking and relish, it is no 


from what disg usts them; and seek better enter 


words or; blows from the tutor falls the child's mind 


this, but may.recollect what disorder, hasty or im- 


caused in his thoughts; how. ſon the time it has 


disorder and confusion, and in that state was na 


minds of those under their tuition; and to rule 
them by that: But when they have get au ascend- 


* 
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ration, and not make themselves such SCAFC-CrOWS, 
that their scholars should always tremble in their 
-- Sight, Such an austerity may make their govern- 
ment easy to themselves, but of very little use to 
their pupils. It is impossible children should learn 
any thing whilst their thoughts are possessed and 
disturbed with any passion, especially fear, which 
makes the strongest impression on their yet tender 
and weak spirits. Kéœep the mind in an easy can 
temper, when you would have it receive your” in- 
structions, or any increase of knowledge. It is as 
impossible to draw fair and regular characters on a 
trembling) mind, as on a shaking paper. ee 

The great skill of a teacher is to get . keep 
the attention of his scholar ; whilst he has that, he 
is sure to advance as fast as the learner's abilities 
will carry him; and without that, all his bustle 
and pudder will be to little or no purpose. To at- 
tain this, he should make the child comprehend 
(as much as may be) the usefulness of what he 
teaches him, and let him see, by what he bas learnt, 
that he can do something, Which he could not 
before; something, which gives him some power 
and real advantage above rs who are ignorant 


Of it. To this he Should add sweetness in all his 


instructions, and by a certain tenderness in bis 
whole carriage, make the child sensible, that he 
loves him, and designs nothing but his the 
only way to — i in the child, which will 
make him hearken to his lessons, — relity ee 
. he teaches him. 

Nothing but odnimoy should meet with — 


imperio 

should be corrected with @ gentle hand; and kind 

__ engaging words with work better and more effec- 

| tually upon à willing mind, and even prevent a 
good deal of that * which rough and 


usness, or rough usage. All other faults 


impetisus y 
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imperiaus usage often produces in well disposed 
and .generqus minds. It is true, obstinacy and 
wilful negleets must be mastered, even though it 
cost blows to do it: But I am apt to think per- 
verseness in the pupils is often the effect of froward- 
ness in the tutor; and that most children would 
seldom have deserved blows, if ncedless and misap- 
plied roughness had not taught them ill- nature, 
and given them an aversion for their teacher, and. 
all that comes from him. e. Ns» Bw 
Inadvertency, forgetfulness, unsteadiness, and 
wandering of thought, are the natural faults of 
childhood; and therefore, where they are not ob- 
served to be wilful, are to be mentioned softly, and 
gained upon by time. If every slip of this kind 
produces anger and rating. the occasion of rebuke 
and corrections would return so often, that the 
tutor will be a constant terror and uneasiness to his 
pupils. Which one thing is enough to hinder their 
f 22 by his lessons, and to defeat all his mo- 
hehe. ray 
Cet the awe he has got upon cheir minds be 80 
tempered. with the constant marks of teaderness. 
and good-will, that affection may spur them to 
their duty, and make them ſind a pleasure in com- 
plying wich his dictates. This will bring them 
wich satisfaction to their tutor; make them hearken 
to him, as to one who is their friend, that che- 
rishes them, and takes pains for their good: This 
will. keep their thoughts easy and free whilst they 
are with him, the only temper wherein the mind 
is capable of receiving new informations, and of 
admitting into itself those impressions; which, if 
not taken and retained, all that they and their 
teachers do together is lost labour; there is much 
uneasiness and little learning g. 
= | e., Vihen:. 
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$ 168. When'by this way of interlining Latin 
and English one with another, he has got a mode- 
rate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he may then 
be advanced a little farther to the readin some 
other easy Latin book, such as Justin or Eeweßtg, 
and to make the reading and understanding of it 
the less tedious and difficult to him, let him help 
himself if he pleases with the English Translation. 
Nor let the objection, that he will then know it 


only by rote, fright any one. This, when well 
considered, is not of 'any moment againzt, but 


plainly for this way of learning a language. For 
— are only to be learned by rote "aid a man 


who does not speak English or Latin perfestly by 


rote, so that having thought of the thing he would 


speak of, his tongue of course, - without thought of 
rule, or gramniar, falls into the proper expression 


and idiom of that language, does not speak it well, 


nor is master of it. And I would fain have any 


one name to me that tongue, that any one ca 

learn, or speak as he shauſd do, by the” rules of 
grammar. Languages wer made ot by rules or 
art, but by accident, and the common use of the 
people. And he that speaks them well, has no 


other rule but that; nor any thing to trust to, but 


his memory, aud the habit of speaking after the 


fashion learned” from those, that are allowed to 
speak properly, which in other words is only to 


speak by rote. 


It will possibly be asked here, is grammar then 
of no use? and have those who have taken 830 


much pains in reducing several languages to rules 
and observations; who have writ so much sbeut 
declensions and conjugations, about concofds and 


bs yntaxis, lost their labour, and been learned to no 
Purpose? I say not 80; grammar has its place too 


But 
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193 i OF EDUCATION. ; 
But this I think I may say, There is more stir a 
great deal made with it than there needs, and those 
are tormented about it, to whom it does not at all 
belong; I mean children at the age wherein they 
are usually perplexed with it in grammar „ 
|  * There is nothing more evident, than that lan- 
guages learnt by rote serve well enough for the 
common affairs of life and ardinary commerce. 


then Wl be, Jo whom sho 
when; To this I answer: 
1. Men learn lan 
course of society a 
in common life, with 


as 
the most expedite, proper and natural. Therefore, 
to this use of language G r 
- if mar is not Wa 80 man | 
vs e oY __ | 
I here gay, and who conversing with others, under- 
stand them without having ever been taught the 
grammar of the English tongue. Which I suppose 
by PE 5 is 
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OF EDUCATION. _ . 
is the case of incomparably the greatest part of Eng- 
liehmen, of whom I have never yet known any 
one who learned his mother-tongue by rules. 
2. Others there are, the greatest part of whose 
business in this world is to be done with their 
towgues and with their pens ; and fo these it is 
convenient, if not necessary, that — should 
speak properly and correctly, whereby they = 
let their th ts into other men's minds the more 
easily, and with the greater impression. Upon 
this account it is, that any sort of speaking, so as 
wilt make him 8 1s _ thought. 
enough for a gentleman. ought to gram- 
mar amongst | rn helps of speaking 0 but it 
must be che grammar of his on tongue, of the 
language he utes, that he may understand his-own 
country spesch nicely, and speak it properly, with- 
out shocking the ears of those it is addtessed to, 
vrith solecisms and offensive irregularities. And to 
this purpose grammar is necessary; but it is the 
grammar only of their own proper tongues, and to 
those only who would take pains in cultivating 
their language, and in perfecting ' their stiles. 
Whether all gentlemen should not do this, I leave 
to be considered, since the want of propriety and 
grammatical exactness, is thought very misbe- 
coming one of that rank, and usually draws on one 
ity of such faults the censure of having had a 
ower b ing and worse company than suits with 
his qualify. If this be so, (as I suppose it is) it 
will be matter of wonder why young gentlemen are 
forced to learn the grammars of foreign and dead 
languages, and are never once told of the gram- 
mar of their own tongues : They do not so much 
as know there is any such thing, much less is it 
made their business, to be instructed in it. Nor is 
their own language ” proposed to them as wor- 
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thy their care and cultivating, thongh they have 
daily use of it, and are not seldom, in the future 
course of their lives, judged of by their handsome 
_ er aukward way of expressing themselves in it. 
Whereas the languages whose grammars they 
have been so much employed in, are such as pro- 
bably they shall scarce ever speak or write; or if, 
upon occasion, this should happen, they should be 
excused for the mistakes and faults they make in it. 
Would nat a Chinese, who took notice of this 
way of breeding, be apt to imagine that all our 
young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and 
Professors of the dead languages of foreign coun- 
tries, and nat to be men of business in their own. 
3, There is a third sort of men, who apply 
themselves to two or three foreign, dead, and 
(which amongst us are called the) learned lan- 
guages, make them their study, and pique them- 
selves upon their skill in them. No doubt, those 
who propose to themselves the learning of any 
language with this view, and would be critically 
exact in it, ought carefully to study the grammar 
of it. I would not be mistaken here, as if this 
were to undervalue Greek and Latin. I grant 
these are languages of great use and excellency, 
and a man can have no place among the learned in 
this part of the world, who is a ptranger to them, 
But the knowledge a gentleman would: ordinaril 
draw for his use out of the Roman' and Gree 
writers, I think he may attain without — 
the grammars of those tongues, and by bare read- 
ing, may come to understand them sufficiently 
for all his purposes. How much farther he shall at 
any time be concerned to look into the grammar 
and critical niceties of either of these tongues, he 
himself will be able to determine when he comes 
do propose to himself the study of any thing — 
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hall require it. Which-brin 
pazt-of the Enquiry, viz. | 

When Grammar Should be taught 4 
5 To which, upon the premised grounds, the am- | 


swer is obvious, vi. 


That if grammas- ought to 8 at auy 
t 
the 


gs me to the other 


time, it must be to one that ean spea language 
already; how else can he be taught mmar 
of it? This at least is evident from the practice of 
the wise and learned: nations amongst the ancients. 
They made it a part of education to cultivate their 
own, not foreign tongues. The Greeks counted 
all other nations barbarous, and bad a contempt for 
their And though the Greek learning 
grew in credit amongst the Nomans, towards. the 
end of their commomvealth, yet it was the Roman 
tongue that was made the study of their youth: 
Their on language they were to make use o, 
and therefore it was their own. language they were 
instructed and exercised in. 
But, more particularly to determine the: proper 
deasom for grammar, L do not see how it can cea- 
sonably be made any one's study, but as an intro- 
duc tion to rhetorie; when: it is thought time to put 
any one upon the care of polishing his tongue, and 
of speaking better than the- illiterate; then is the 
time for him to be instructed in the rules of gram- 
mar, and not before. For grammar being to teach 
men not to speak, but to speak correctly, and a- 
cording to the exact rules of the tongue, which is. 
one part of elegancy, there is little use of the one 
to him that has no need of the other: where rhe-- 
toric is not necessary, grammar may be spared. I 
know not why any one should waste his time, and 
beat his head about _ latin grammar, who does 
. 2 not 
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Not intend to be a critic, or make speeches and 
write dispatches in it. When any one finds in 
himself a necessity or disposition to study any 
foreign language to the bottom, and to be nice] 
exact in the knowledge of it, it will be time enou N 
to take a grammatical survey of it. If his use of it 
be only to understand some books writ in it, with- 
out a critical knowledge of the tongue itzelf, read- 
ing alone, as I have said, will attain | this end, 
without charging the mind with the multiplied 
rules and intricacies of grammar. Lal Tee 
8 169. For the exercise of his writing, let him 
sometimes translate Latin into English: But the 
learning of Latin being nothing hut the learning of 
words, a very unpleasant busmess bach to young 
and old, join as much other real knowledge wii 
it as you can, beginning still with that which hes 
most obvious to ; auch as is che know- 
ledge. of minerals, plants: and animals, and parti- 
cularly timber and fruit trees, 2 and way 
-of x on, wherein a great deal way be tay; 

a child which will not he useless to. the man. 
mind 


4 care still that you do 

much at once; or make any thing 288 DL 
_ downright virtue, or teproue bim for any thing 
but vice, or some ap t to K. e 
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o EDVeaTION wh. 
you have no desire to make him either à Latin 


orator or a poet, but barely would have him under 


stand perfectly a Latin author; and that you ob. 
serve, those who teach any of the modern lan 
ges, and that with success, never amuse their 

scholars to make speeches or verses either in French 
or Italian, their business being language barely, and 
not invebti en 28 BENT E14,50 

F 111. But to tell you a little more fully why. 
L would not have him exercised in bene. 


making of themes and verses. I. As: - 


to themes, they have, I confess, the pretence of- 


something useful, which is to teach people to peak 


handsomely and well on any subjeet; Which, if it 
oould be attained this way, Ion, would bea great 


advantage, there being. nothing more becoming, 


a gentleman, nor more useful in all the oecurrences 
of 


life, than to be able, on. any occasion, .to-speak 
well, and to the purpose: But this Isay, that the 


making of themes, as is usual in schoels, helps not 


one jot toward it: For do but consider What it is, 


in making a themes that a young lad is employed. 
about * to make a — 

ing ;. as Omnia vincit amor, or Non lieet in 
bes peccare, Kos. And here the poor lad, who 


on some Latin say- 
| 40 


wants knowledge of those things he is to speak of, 


which is to be had only from time and observation, 


must set his invention on- the rack, to say some- 


thing where he knows nothing; which is à sort of 


Egyptian tyranny, to bid them make bricks- who 
have not yet any of the materials. And therefore 
it is Sore, in such cases, for the poor children to 


go to those of higher forms-with this petition, Fray 


give me a little sense; which, whether it be more 
reasonable or more ridiculous, is not easy to deter- 


mine. Before a man can be in any capacity to 


Dae; > "i necessary he be ac- 
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quainted with it; or else it is as foolish to get him 
10 discourse of it, as to get a blind man to talk of 
colours, or a deaf man of music. And would you 
nat think him a little cracked, who would require 
another to make an argument on a mote point, who 
— nothing of am Jaws! 3 I 

„do achool-boys understand concerning those 
which are used to be proposed — — in 
their themes, 3s 


and exercise their 


% wake a speech in 2s long as be lives after he 


codes to be '8 man; and a wherein the 
| gut 6 | F is 80 far diffe- 
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never succeed; and if he have a poetio vein; it is to 
me the strangest thing in the world that the father 
Should desire or suffer it to be eherished or im- 
| ane Methinks- the parents should labour to 
ave it stifled and suppressed as much as may be; 
and I know. not what reason a father oan- have to 
wish his son a poet, who does not desire to have 
Him bid defiance to all other callings and business: 
Which is not yet the worst of the case; for if he 
proves a successful rhymer, and gets once the re- 
putation of a wit, I desire it may be considered 
what company and places he is like to spend his 
time in, nay, and estate too: For it is seldom 
seen, that any one disoovers mines of gold or sil- 
ver in Parnassus. It is a pleasant air, but a barren. 
soil; and there are · very few instances of those who: 
have added to their patrimony by any thing they 
Have reaped from thence- 3 ing, 
which usually go together, are alike in Ke too, 
that they seldom bring any advantage but to those 
who have nothing else to live on. Men of estates 
almost constantly go away losers; and it is well if: 
they escape at a cheaper rate than their whole 
estates, or the est part: of them. If therefore 
you would not have your sen the fiddle to every 
jovial company, without whom, che sparks could 
not relish their wine, nor know how to pass an. 
- afternoon idly; if you would not have him to waste 
His time and estate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty acres left him by his ancestors; I do not: 
think you will much care he should be a, poet, or 
that his schobpl-master should enter him in versiſy- 
ing. But yet; if any one will think poetry a desira-- 
5 lity in his son, and that the study of it 
would raise his fancy and parts, he must needs yet 
- confess, that to that end reading the excellent Greek 
and Roman poets, is. of · more use than making bad 
8 verses. 
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verses. of his own; in a language that is not his on. 
And he, whose design it is to excel in English po- 
try, would not, L guess, think the way de it were. 
to make his first exgays in Latin verses. 
D 
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without choice or distinction, I know not what it 
serves for, but to mis- spend their time and pains, and 


and aversion to their books, 
Nr they find nothing but useless trouble. 


hear it is said, That children should be 
loyed in getting things by heart, to exercise 
improve their memories. I could wish. this 


were said with as much authority of reason, as it is 
with for wardness of assurance, and that this prac- 
tice were established upon 
chan old custom: For it is evident, that strength of 


8 


good observation more 


owing to an happy constitution, and not 
tual improvement got by exercise. It is 
true, what the mind. is intent 


hetting it alip, often imprin 


ie wpon, and, for fear of 
on itself by fre- 


1 ro: ritain; but still 


according to its own- natural.s 


of retention. 


An impression · made on bees-wax- or lead, will not 
hat 80 long as on brass or steel. 8 if it be 


How 
pages of 
Sor retention of any thi else, 
one sentence in lead r 


_ xetaining firmly other 
dort of exercise — memory were able to 


renewed oſten, it last che longer; 2 
—— oe] im ; and 


Kom thence one is to reckon, i 
the mind retains it. Bud the leaming 
in. by heart, no more fi the memory 


—— know 


than the graving of 
it che more a of 
ers. I such. a. 


it strength, and improve our parts; players of all 
other people must needs have the best —— 
and be the best cor. But whether the scraps 


they have got into their heads this way, makes them 


— 


remember other things 


qo” 


* » 9-14 tattoo 
cir parts. be improved proportionable to the pains 
they have taken in. 
experience will shew. emorytis $0 necessary 
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done without it, that we are not to fear it should 
grow dull and useless for want of exercise, if exer- 

cise would make it grow stronger. But I fear this 
faculty of che mind is not capable of much help 
and amendment in general by any exercise or en- 
deavour of ours, at least, not by that used upon this 
pretence in grammar - schools. And if Xerxes was 
able to call every common soldier by name in his 
army, that consisted of no less than an hundred 
thousand men, I think it may be guessed, he got 
not this wonderful ability by learning his lessons by 
heart when he was a boy. This method of exer- 
cising and improving the memory by toilsome re- 
petitions without book of what they read, is, I 
think, little used in the education of princes, which 
if it had that advantage is talked of, should be a8 
little neglected in them as in the meanest school- 
boys: Princes having as much need of good me- 
mories as any men living, and have generally an 
equal share in this faculty with other men; though 
it has never been taken care of this way. What 
the mind is intent upon, and careful of, that it re- 
members best, and for the reason above- mentioned: 
To which, if method and order be joined, all is 
done, I think, that can be, for the help of a weak 
memory; and he that will take any other way to 
do it, especially that of charging it with a train of 
other people's words, which he that learns cares 
not for, will, 1 guess, scarce find the profit answer 


- half the time and pains employed in it. 


I do not mean hereby, that there should be no 
exercise given to children's memories. I think 
their memories should be employed, but not in 
learning by rote whole pages out of books, which, 


the lesson being once said, and that task over, are 


delivered up again to oblivion, and neglected for 
_ eyer, This mends neither the memory nor che 
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| should learn by heart out of 
authors, I have above-mentioned: And such wise 
and uteſul sentences being onee givem in charge to 
their memories, they should never be suffered to 
forget again, but be often called to an gceount for 
them; whereby, besides the use those sayings may 
be to them in their future life, as 0 many good 
rules and observations, they will be wet dice 
ey nave to 
which is the only way to make de me- 


9 


E * 


| raving: Aud t think; it may 
de well, to give - comething every ay to te · 
member, but comettang still, that is in itself worth 
the r | 


* 4 
: 


But under Whose care sdever a child is 
put, t be taught, during the tender 
and flexible years of his life, this is cer- 
uſch de obe, who thinks "Latin and lau- 
education; one who know- 


yg how mach virtue, and à wedl-tempered soul is 


to be gort of g bg! language, 


mind of Nis 


8 55, ta right disposition; which, 


y produce all the rest: Ad 


T3 4 ts, languages und sciences, 
and other accomplishkments of education, will 
be to no purpose, but to make the werte, of more 
dangerous man. And indeed Whatever stir there is 


t; and settled, vo as to keep 
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getting of Latin, as the greut an dH. 
cult business, his mother may teach it bim erﬀelf,, 
if she will but spend two or three 'haurs ih à day 


an about 


with him, and make him read the; Ewangelists im 
Latin to her: For sbe need but buy 4 Lain 
testament, and having got some body to marx 
last syllable but one where it is long, in Words 
above two syllables, (which is enoug to regulate 


her pronunciation, and accenting the Words read : 


daily in the gospels. and then let her avoid under 
standing them in Latin if she can. And when she; 5 
understands the * 9" in Latin, let her, inthe: 
same manner read | 

on to Eutiopius, Justin, and other 8uch;-baoks.” 

I do not mention this, aas an imagination of What 
1 fancy may do, but as of a thing Fhaverknown! 
done, and che Latin tongue with ease got this: 
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"But to return to what I was saying: He that. 
takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, especially young gentlemen, shoutd” have 
something mote in him than Latin, more than even, 
a knowledge of the liberal sciences: He should be 
a person of eminent virtue and prudence, and with. 
good! sense, have good humour, and: the Kill to 
carry himself with gravity, ease-and kindness, in a 


constant conversation with his pupils. But of this 4 | 


-I have spoken at large in another place. en 
8 178. At the same time that he” is learning 
French and Latin, a child, as bas been, said may: 

also be enteted in arithmetic, geography 


8 


logy, history and geometry 100. For if chess B. 
4 * — tin, when he begins ; | 


taught him in French or | 
once to understand either of these tongues, he! will 
get a knowledge in these 8ciences,) and! thetlans, 
guage to . boot. 2 gc 
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34 =. phy 1 think, should be begun with; 
3 Geben, bie the learning of che figure of the 
1 - 1 "| globe; the situntion and boundaries of 
e parts. of the world, and chat of particular 
| kingdoms and conntries, > Ha phe: — . — 
> the eyes and memory, a chi 

learn and retain + wha And this is 80 3 
now ke in the house with a child, whom his 
mother has so well instructed this way in Geogra- 
d 'V that he knew the limits of che four” parts of 
world, could readily point, being asked, to auy 
| upon the globe, or ay count in the map 
2 Engler: med all the rivers, promon- 
A 1 atritits, and s in the world; and could 
—_ Find che longitude and latitude of any place, before 
—_. — eee things = he will 
—_ us learn ve by rote in 18 memory. 
1 not Lo whe on, ate r. upon the 
4 it is a sf reparation 
r ara end 0 make the Rain —— easier, 
5 8 . his judgment is grown ripe enough for it: 
| — Beaidesthoy, it gets so much time ny; and by the 
hob of knowing things, leads \ — on _— 

4 J | | ably ab. When ning of langna guages. 
== "179 hen he has the tral p[ewyofite 


"= ö A 5 obe well fixed in memory, it may 
5 | = - > we en be time to be ro erm ig 4 
13 che natural parts of the globe, I mean several posi 


tions of the en the earth, and sea, 2 
e and disünctions of countries, not com- 
17 to those artificial and imayinary lines, which 
. 5 bern invented, and are only supposed for the 
33 g ec bee, improrement of that science. | 
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And is of 80 genetal use inal parts of life and busi- 2 
ness, that. ecarce an) thing -in ge he dong wih , | £44 
This is certam, a mn e have too much of 
perfectly: He should therefore begin d 
be in eouming - as nnn, and as far, 1 
is capable of it; and do somerhing in it ent %, 
Fil he is master of ihe art of numbers. Wende 
understands addition and substraction, he then m 
he advanced farther. in geography, aer he 186% 
quainted with the poles, zones, parallel circles, and * 
meridians; be taught longitude: and. Jlatimde, and — ” 
understand the. ue of maps, — YH 
oo heir sides, io, Knar“ 4 
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the constel 


him some notons af 


doubt of the motion af ẽ,,/e e 
gat he should prorted —— 
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_tliEclgi& is capable of — and wide 1 
hen Was may be. 2 rule that perhaps will go a 


2 habe. ges 


| thing tar falls under their senses, — 


e 
- ITS, 


of 1 5 — care — — takes 

dren, to begin with that, which is p 
simple, and to teach them as little as can be 
once, and sertle that well in their heads, — 
you proceed to tlie next, or any thing new in that 
science. Give them first one simple idea, and sce 
that they take it right, and perfectly comprehend 
it beſore you farther, and ro add some 
other simple how ben lies next in your way to 
what you aim at; and so proceeding, by le and 
insensible — children without confusion and 
aàamazement, will have their understa opened, 
and their thoughts extended farther, could 
have been expected. And when any one has 
learned any Sig himself, there is no such way to 
fx it in his! THethory, and to-encourage him wo Ly 
on,” Ws't6 zer bim to teach it others. 


2 aer MWhen he has once euch 25 a0 


UE at 44 qovintance with the-globes; as is above- 
1-:''-ryenttioned, he may de fit to be tried in 
metry; wherein I think the six first 
Buelid'enough ſor him to be taught. For 
in dome doubt, whether more to a man of 
dee be weretssery or useful. At least, if he 
bag genius und inchinntien to it, being entered 
50 far h 00 tutor] will de able 10 go on of. him- 
Self avi 4 tescher. e n e s; co: SAGE, 
therefore — studied und that 
-Migear * 2 think ma — detimes, if 
mhetutorigiltbe' but careful to ish what 


a prett 


y way, viz. that children may be taught = 


sight=asfat as their memories only are exerciged ; 


3 R 2 


5 * * , : * 


$ istress prudonce | | . 1 
- and t to be the proper of x gentleman, 9 N * 4 
man of business- in the world, without Ty 1 
Ley, biste y will be very it 
lintle useful; bur de ai eee 


of i p their - - 
* 2 under | * 2 
eireumstanees, they are not only much Sie kapern = 
in the memory, but in that naturab order, are o, hs 


capable to afford hose obgervations,. r | 
- 4.488... When. -upegk of chronology ! 


.cince he -shopld be perfect in, Ede met 1 1 

| TN an all 8 * 5 IS 
and most of them of $0 importance &" 1 

— as not to deserve to be enquiretf fun 


. *. | 
o 
| : 
* 
. 
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% * 5 
8 — 


under the title of Breviarium Chronologicum, out 
— rm ard — Als TH . eee 
taught a young gentleman concerning chronology; 
for all 2 is — treatise a — need —. 4 
cumbered with. He has in him che most remark- 
able or useful epochs reduced all to that of the Julian 
period, which is the easiest, and plainest, and 
zurest method, that can be made us of in chrono- 
q logy:. To this-treatise: of Strauchius, Helvicus's. 
ables may be added; 85d book: ee to on 
all occasions. 16 li 2 _ 
_ 7 As nothing teaches, 20 noting. de- : 

$ Wy 8 more. 8 T rst O 
5 — these recommends. 3—.— the stud — 
own men, the latter makes me think it the 
ot a lad; who as soon as he ** — 
in :chronology, and acquainted with the several 

I in use in this part of the world, and can 
. reduce them to the Julian: period, ahould then have 
dome Latin history into his hand. The choice 
— #hould be ditected by the easiness of the stile; for 
ao. chronology. will keep it from: 
_ $onfusion; and the pleasantness of; the subject in- 
viting him to read, the language will insensibly be 
"5% avithout that terrible vexatzon | and uneasiness, 
children suffer, where they ate put into 

| HTS their capacit — 4 zench as are the 
* ' + Roman. drators and poets, to learn the Roman 
language. When he has by ne mastered the 
easier, auch perhaps as Justin, Eutropius, Quintus 
4 urtius, & o. the next degree to thete will give 
no great trouble :. And thus. by a gradual pro- 
"it Ses from the plainest and easiest historians, he 
may at last come to read the most difficult and 
tublime r 29 are r 
9 —— 


* i . 
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or Ebbe TION | 
+4 res. The. kriowledge 'of- br e 
de an the instances 


ow his >» 5 | 
know got whether" he 


— read any —— F. Gscoufses of + morality, . but 


what be finds in the bible; or have any system of 


cthicks put into his hand, till he cat read T ully's 


Offices, not as à gchookboy ta learn Lain, 


1 — Hominis et Civis, it 8 be 
s easonable do set him upon Groti 4e fure Bell et 
Pacis; of, which perhaps id the — of — 


| civil la and history, 


| ous and well behaved young man, that i 


one that would be inform in the principles and 
of virtue; for the conduct 51. his Ns * 


186. When he has proud well di ested rely 's 
and added to it, | un Law. | 


Puffendorf de Jure naturali et Gentium'; wile 


de wilt be instructed in the natural rights" of men 


and the original and foundations of soeiety, — 
duties resulting from op" 


dwell upon, and never have done with... 


in the general part of the eivil law (hien wo] 
not the chicane of private caves, but theiaffairs and 
intercourse of civilized nations in- general grounded 
uon principles of reason) understands, Latin Well, 
and can write 4 good hand, one may turn 

into the world, 2 ag ba wilt 
find employrnent auf ww” 
S 187. -It-wouldbe — g- 
bah gentleman houid be ighorage” ß Ogg 

the law of his country-” This, hat- Nie 
| bver station he is in, is 30 Fequieteß that from 

IO of the peace 008 4 at FREE __ 
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ides my f 
culation. 10 
. "hand; if. you 
let him read Chillin 
12 him speak Well. 
ully, to give 75 che 
let Him read, Hose things 
Loh, to N his . 


u 
15. If the use IS end. of 3055 ks. | 
eng, of 


$ to have, right notions. and 8 right, } 
things, to distinguich beiwist toth 4 
t . wrong: and to. act accord 5 F 1 


nd to let your zon be bred up in he 1 60 90 
9 either . practisiD 15 imself 


* 2 
or admiring, jt in obere unless insfeag. OL A 
men, vou dee io, have bim ah insigni 


* 


wrabglcr, opiniator , in discourse, and pridia hir 
fin dene Aber 5 8 hy 13.. wat 


estioning every N 48. 
W h ting ag Irv / wy 5 5 1 Coply yi : 

Jy dieputing.,.. There £anngk, 30 Bi 
ous, 80 Pecan: a gen ntlemany or ang op 
"who, pretends, 2 bens Al "creature, ad 3 not 

| | 5 f n,..and. 5 conviction of f 


* e canyersation., and the end f, 
han not to Ms AN. answer, thou ug ee 
.and, 1 rn an «ll ro. 60 . WALES 
* long as equiyoca Bo} ban me 
mins) a rn e 0 with, en ide © 
01 " distinction,! 15 the other 1 4 ent. 
impertinent, gense or nonsenze, 3858 tf 
"of Canrary, to what he! bad said before 
For 7 in short, is the Way. 
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aus wer, nor the respondent ever yields to amy 
argument. Tbis neither of them müßt do, what- 
Ser becomes of truth or knowledge unless he will 
for a poor baffled wretch!,' 7 lie under the 
E of not being able 0 malttfain whatever he 
8 once 3 Which is the great aim and glory 
F Truth is to be found and su 
a 25 and due consideration of things them - 
E and not by artifiGal terms and ways of argu» 
ing: These lead not men 80 much into the diseo- 
very of truth, 2s into a captions and fallacious use 
of doubefyul-words, which is the most useless and 
"our offengive way of” 5 and such as least 
a | tab {ok eien 
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* er gpeak- a 
| were the very art and skill of speaking well, _ 
Ra is, as all other things of practice, is to be learn- 
_ - not by a few or a great many rules given, but 
_: 9 FEI and application, 8oconding to good 


of COT 1 
relſes, or rather on. all tiabjis are got, aut & 
9 of L it well. ; 


te, perhaps it night not 
Me, on wake children, as $000 38 _ be 
they are capable of it, often to tell, a. - 


story of any. thing., th ' know; and. GL 


first the most rem le _ they re. guilty of- In 
their way of putting it together. When that felt 
is cured,. then 10 them the, neut, 


till one after another, all, at least the rens 
are mended. When they can tell tales pretty: 
then it may be the time to make them write them. 
The fables of op, the only bock almost that F 
know fit for children, maf afford them matter for 
this exereise of * 8K 2 


* 


and can join in 2 continue 
ee the several parts of a story, witho 
and unhandsome forms of translation (as is 


ut b 


is uoual) 


well, and needs no invention, ma 


to Tully, and by putting in practice those roles _ 


which that master * eloquence. gives in his ret 
book de J. nventione, & 20. make them know where- 

in the skill and graces of an handeome narrative, 
according to the several subjects 


found ont; and therein there may be chewn 50 


Others have. practited ; thei. The ance bloat | 
| authors afford plenty of uch examples, which they = 
should be made nat only to translate, but have cet. | 


before them as patterns for their daily imitation. 
' When they understandihow. to Write | 


vich dus connexion, p and order, and ave 
oO” — eden ey 


wy 


lish, as well as fors 
ef chem Paper dr F 


often repeated, he that desires to perfect them yet. 
farther in this, which i is the first . fa speaking , 


and; devigns_of it, 
lie. Of each of which rules fit examples mag _ 
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Which, besides the conset 


observation and censure. 
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may. be. advanced. to. writing of letters; wherein 


should not be put upon any strains of wit or 
compliment, but taught to express their own plain 
easy sense, without any incoherence, confusion or 
ness. And when they are perfect in this, they 


. may, to raise their thoughts, have set before them 


the example of Voitare, for the entertainment of 
their friends at a_distance, with letters of compli- 


meat, mirth, raillery or diversion; and Ty 


Epistles, as the best pattern, whether for business or 
conversation. The writing of letters has so much 


to do in all the occurremces of human life, that no 
- | himself 


Letters, © _. gentleman can avoid shewi 
* in this kind of writing. Occasions 
will daily force him to make this use of his pen, 

es that, in his affairs, 
his well or ill managing of it often draws. after 


it, always lays him open to a severer examination 


of his breeding,” sense, and abilities, than moral 
discourses ; whose transient faults dying for the 
most part with the sound that gives them life, and 
so not subject to a strict review, * easily escape 


Had the methods of education been directed to 


their right end, one would have mought this 50 
necxssafy a part could not have been neglected, 
_- whalst * | 


themes aud verses in Lain, of no use at all, 
were 80 constantly every where pressed, to the 
5 of children's inventions beyond their 
strength, and hindering their cheerful progress in 
learning the tongues by unnatural difficulties. But 


custom has 80 ordained it, and who dares disobey ? 
And would it not be very unreasonable to require 
all 


of a learned country school- master (who 


the tropes and figures in Fainaby's rhetoric at his 


finger ends) to teack his scholar to express himself 
handsomely in English, When it appears to be 80 


Ii, A7 Harter rere 
+0 « 
- 


Fs AS, 7 eo little. . ' 
: 


or e 


little his business or ht, that the toren 
. it is ke, as Uhterate for not havin 


0 write and speak correctly, gives a grace, and 
7 a favourable attention to what one has to say: 
nd since it is English that an 3 lieh gentleman 


will have constant use of, chat is language he 
should chiefly cultivnte, and wherein most care 


should be tain to polish and perfect his yle. Te 


write better Latin than En 


spenk or write 


0 


| . it. 
us have à facility or ry more- than ord 
his mother tongue, it is owing to chance, * 2 


genius, or any Ps rather than to his education, 


or/any care of his teacher. To mind what English 
his pupil speaks or writes, is below the dignity of 
one brei up OO and Latin, though he 
. have but ere em himself. These are the. 


EEE ore: Fa 


is the language of the 
we see the polity of 


the r care to promote and reward the im- 


and stipends appointed] it, 


great ambition 1 


* | 
13 

ad | 
bo 


of logie and rhetoric) out-does, him in it? 


make a man be talked of, but he will find — 4 
to express himself well in his oon 
he uses every moment, than'to have 
1 of others for a veryinip- 
This find universally In 


not thought it beneath 


provement of their on 2 Polisbing and 
is no 8ma Ann & A 


©. 


$18 -_- OF EDUCATION. | | 
this part of the world, if we look upon it as it was 
in same few reigns. backwards, whatever it be now. 
The great men among the Romans were daily 
exercising themselves in their own. language; and 
we 5 yet 3 —_— e 
taught sqme of their emperors Latin it 
were hei mother tongu G RY © 3 vs 
It is plain the Greeks were yet more. nice in 
ow. All 3 N to them 
t their own, no foreign uage appears to 
have been studied or valued amongst that learned 
and acatu people ; though it be past doubt that 
(r. their learning .a0d philosophy from 


* am not here rcaking a rock and Lati ö 
1 they ought to — and the grins 
at least-understood well by every geutleman. But 
whatever foreign languages a young man meddles 
wil (and the more he knows the better) that which 
Should 4 study, and labour to get a faci- | 
ity, .clearness and elegancy to express, himself in, 
should be his own; and, to thus. hurpose he should 
duly be exercised in it. . 
Ws 190, Natwal, philosophy, {ada a pecylative 
; | Natural Phils" SCIENCE, 4 imagine we have none, and 
perhape 1 may think I have reason to 
say we never gh: able to make a 

science of i it. The works of nature are — 
by a wisdom, and operate by ways too far surpas- 
sing our faculties to discover, or capacities to con- 
ceive, for us ever to. be, able. to reduce them into a 
science. Natural ,philsosophy bei the know- 
ledge. of the. principſes, properties and operations of 
things as chey ate in themselzes, I imagine there 
are two parts of it, one comprehending spirits, With 
. their nature and qualities, and the other bodies. 
* first of these is * referred to metaphy- 


Sies; 


3 of EDUCATION. | 40 - 
8ics: But under what rigs soever the congideration — © 
of spirits comes, I think it ought"to go before the 
study of matter and body, not as a science thut en by 
be methodized into a system, and” treated of _—_ 
principles of knowledge ; but as an enlargement of _ 
our minds towards a truer and fulſer comprehension | 9 
of the imellectual world, to which we are led Both | 
by reasom and revelation; And since the vleares. 
and largest discoveries we have of other spirits, 
besides God and our own souls, is im to us 
from Heaven by revelation; 1 think” the inform -.. 
tion, that at lest young people chould eee 
them, should be taken From that Tevelagonz Fo = 
this purpöse, I conclude, it would-be well; if are | 
were made a good history of the bible, for'y 
people to read; wherein if every thing char ig fit wo | 
de put into it, were laid down in ies dug order af 
time, und several things omitted which are — 4 bt 
one te riper age, that confugion which is U „ 
produced by promiscuous reading of the nnd „ 
2s it hes now bond wp in our bibles; "would be 2 
-avoille Aud also this other good Sbtaned, hae 
by reading of it constantly, there would beianmtled = 
into the minds of children” à notion and ele 3 
opirits, they having so much to do in all the n- . 
actions of that history, which will be #goudipre- . 3 
paratiom to the study of bodies. For without the * EL 
notion and allowance of spirits, our prtozophy  - 7 
will be la me and defective in one mim part o .... 4 
when it leaves out the 'conternplarion/of the mwst 1 
_exceſſene aud poweiſul'part ofthe enn 
roi Of this History of che bible, think © 
3 if there were a short and plain epi- 1 
tome male dontanigg the chief und wos mareral 3 
bende or children to be convercant i as en Ss 
* can read. This, though it ei eee mem '- 


| into some notion of pine pet it is not o- 4 

LY e * * mne * ien * vn 

WS f 4 bs : « ** _— 
op ' b 


— 


” A 


entered in natural philosophy, i, 


4 therefore ance the delugs cannot 
plained, without admitting | 
ordinary course of nature, I 
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traty to what L said above, chat I would not "IF 
children troubled, whilst young, with notions of 


_ — puns; whereby my. meanipg was, that I think. it 


Inconvenient that their yet tender minds should 
receive early impressions of goblins, spectres, and 
apparitions, wherewith their maids, and those 


about them, are apt to fright them into à compli- 


.ance with their orders, which often proves a. great 
inconvenience to them all their lives after, by zub- 
jecting their minds to frights, ſearful apprehensions, 
weakness and superstition; which, when coming 
abroad into the world and conversation, they grow 
. weary and ashamed of; it not seldom happens, 
that io make, as they think, a thorough cure, and 
ense themselves of a load which has sat 80 heavy 
on them, they throw away the thoughts of all epi- 
Dit together, and so run into the other, but worse 


extreme. 


8 192. The reason why 1 Would have chis 
premised to the study of bodies, and the doctrine 


of the goriptures well imbibed before young men be 
matter, 


being a that all our senses are 


| conversant * 3 to postess . 


——— 3 
Adel whether God's altering the centre of .. 4 . = 
inthe; 8 (a ae, intelligible 5 
Vi which perhaps a 11 ——.— 
dae unknown to us UF — | 
more easily account for N gab's flood ** — 2 
pothesis yet made use of to solve it. 
b that it — — 2 
ut a partial daluge. But the akeration. of e cen 
ure u gravity once allowed, it is no Bard matter 0 
N dance dat th, Divine Power might, make: 
| placed at a due distance from the 
e earth, move . in a conventent: = 
time, by.- tho flood: would: become = 
nds. 25 thinks; answer all. Wer ne 
as delivered by Moses, at an. 
easter Tate than those man hard suppositions that 
are made use of to explain ĩt. But: this. is not a 
place for that argument, which i here only men- 
tioned by the by 40 ew the necessith- having. 
recourse to something beyond bare matter and 1 : 
motion in the explication- of. nature to. % 
notious of spirits and; their power, delineted' in 
the bible, — at much is to their ap- 
peration, may be a. fit preparative reserving to a. 
fitter. opportunity a fuller expliogtion,1of*this hypo- 
chesis, and the application: af. it co all dhe. . 
the deluge, and any difficulties can be supposed in 
| 3 ee, e | 
4; — | r 
y--oR natal 
eee 


* 


= 483; Bot to . hg 
7 phi ilosophy. Though the world bei 
of it, yet I. cannot say, 4. know any ono | . 
de taught a yon as A- science, wherein: he N 
may be sure to find truth and certainty whlccy is 
| wbt all sciences give an expectation» of EA 
ee that none of them are to be gd. 
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because all" che knowledge we 
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others, that will abundantly 
te curious" with delight und 


| Boie fe; wi who have wr of bus 
aa . gardenngy "ape the like, may -4 
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mattca, we might in time. bope to; | 
with more true and. cermin 


| — He fo ak „„ in 
eur solar system, will hot carefully. mind his: 
IR 
J 108. Tan anten what 1 ime ought 
| coneerning s young ns" atydles ; 
_— pomibly be wondered that . 
 E-chovld omit Greek, 6 
| bn . ; 


Ek 0 * 


Fs 


wa 


a 6 


1 arny- 
K be will chen easil 
er e n gy — 2 


| Good hey. carried from school: Or.exver imptovetit 
e understanding of 


e Dc | 


| which we have, in this packed - 
che world. L it 80 and willzadd, chat h 
wan can pass for a scholar that is/ ignorant of the 
SGmek tangue. But I am not here oohGidering the 
Alusadion. 0 8 preſessed acholan,. hut of a-gentle- 
mam, tu whom Latin and. French, as the world 
now: goes, is by every ong acknowledged 0 be 
necessary when he comes 10 be a man; if he has a 
| bis studies farther, and laak inte he 


| be has not that inelination, 

leatningruf it under u tutor will be but. lost labour, 
and muùth of his time ani pains spent in hot, which 

110 de:neglected and, thrown away as soon as, he is 

at liberty. For how many are there of an bupdred, 

2 amongst ac holars: themselves, who: rotain the 


a familiar rea 8 
| authors: . 8 I 35 
ia J conc bude this. port, nen eo 


Kt * aw * 


t his buriness is not 80. much, 9 
Wet ie Koowable, as. to raise in hig 
ezteem of. kyowledge; and to put hin | 
ay. of knowing and.improving, hinis UF, whon he 
2 toit 12 2 "x N. * 2 * 2 r 
«4 W of P uche : 
1 of: 1 1 ere give I. 
12 his on Way of expressing | 
Says, can scare burden, children to 
* much with. he, knowledge of languages, They 
„la Rur de heeful to men of all conditions, 
Gs dect and they equally open hem the en- 


E 4 tudies, hie tutor showld-: Jemomber, 


TE en as 


4 * Ws „ange, either 25 the. most profound, 


"+. or the and entertaining 
voflaming. e inks ir Keome Study be put 
5 late more »» . 99 


KO 
. 5 
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or Kno ml. 8555 

« either have not resolution enough to apply it out 
of choice,” or 8tcadiness to carry it on. Aud if 
„ any one has the gift of pereeverance, it is not 
without the in mat ume 


enience of 


jon of 
ben 


4 
＋ 


mory is ſtesh, ready, and 
©« tenacious; when che head 


conſemed, thatet 
idle pains, and loss of time, to learn a | 


. which in the-courye of life that he is designed to, 3 
hee is never like'to make wee of, or which one ma 
guess he will wholly | 
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subjoins, to make good his is foregoing remark. kt 
will deserve to be considered by all wlio desire to 
| betruly learned, and therefore may be a ft rule for 
tutors to inculcate, and leave ich have 8 to c 

guide their future studies. 

4 * og study, says he, of ihe 0 text can 

r- be sufficiently recommended. It is the 
« 8 turest, and most agreeable Way . all 
* sorts of learning. Draw from the sprin 

and take nat things at second hand. — 2 
* writings.of the great masters be neuer laid aside, 
5 dwell upon them, settle them in your mind, and 
dee them pon occasion;; — your bus?-- | 

ness thoroughly to understand them in — full 

4 * extent, and all their circumstances: * 

yourself fully with the principles of 
* Toms, bring them to a consistency, N 9 | 
you yourself make your deductions. | In this 

„tate were the first commentators, and do-not - 

5 you rest till you bring y ourself to the same. Con- 

tent nat yourself rec those borrowed: Jights, 

/ nor guide yourself hy their views, but where 
4 out on fails you, and leaves ydh in the dark. 

explications are not 14 did will you 
« give the slip. On the contrary, your- owt oh- 

* set vations are the praduet of vt on mind, 

1 where they will abide, and be readyiat hand upon 

< all occasions in converse, consultation, and dis- 

< pute. 4 Lose nt the pleasure is is to dee. that you 

e zeading,. but by diffi- 

0 * culties that arg invincible: When the cormen- 

3 dr are at a, stand, 
and have not to say, Ibose co ei- 

4 „ 2068106 other places, 5 2 with a He pom 
eee of 1 -parrdered out on pas- 
ike easy in selves, are very free 
n word and pains, where there is no need. 


4 Convince 
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<: Convince yourself this Secs our 
5 ut men 7 


„studies, that it is n 
„ whieh.hath e to cram father 
than emrich libraries, hi: bury good authors - 
= under heaps: of notes and commentaries, and 
« will ive. that sloth herein hath acted agai 
el and its on intetest, by mukhiplying 

„ing and enquiries, and enereazing 1 . 

«+ extleayoured-to avoid.” «8. ery e  _* 

. This though. it»may' seem to con- 8 
cern none but direct scholars, is of % “ 
great moment for the right ordering — eG 

and studies, that I hope i shall not be blamed-- - © 
1 of it here; especially if it be consi- 
dered, that it may be of usgate gentiemen 00, 
when at any time hap. have a mind to go deeper f 
than the surface, et to themselves or 
1 mast 1 we oil | 
n 1 8 Ly 72+, a 1 1 
FB to--make che 8 
difference between one man and another: by | 
am sure, nothing so much«clears: a learner's way, 
E Ro on it, and — him go 80 
Bis and 80 far in any enquiry;las2 good 
Savernor .should-take; pains to malie hich ven- | 
© ae - aceustomhim td order, r een 
far ware) the application. of . thooghts; N 
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n go fromm dhe place one is hen 
nn 


ns and lies next to it; and $o 
16% in the wind Gate it stands pos- 


Seed of already, to "that which 8 is 
22 and go on to what it aims at, by 

t and most uncompounded parts it can 
Fre matter into. — 2 it will be 
of great use to his pupil to accustom him to &. 
tinguish well, that is, to have digtinct — 
wherever the mind can find any real 
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$197; Muse is thought to have some affihſty- 

with dancing, and a hand upon ase. 
some instruments is by many peopfe 
mightily valued: But ĩt wastes so much of a young 
man's time to gaitt but a moderate skill in it; and 
engages often in sueh odd company, that many 
thiak ie mueh better spared: And I have amongst 
men of parts and business, so seldom heard any one 
commended,” or estecmed for having am extefleney 


in music; chat amongst aft those things, that ever 


came into the list of aceomplishments, I think we 
may' give*t the last place. Our short lives will not 

serve us for the attainment of all things; nor can 
our minds be always intent on s ing to de 
learned.” The weakness of our constitutions, both 
of mind and body, requires that we should be often 
unbent : And he that will make use of any part of 
his liſe, must allow a large portion of it to recrea- 
tion. At least, this must not be denied to young 
people; unless whilst you, with too much haste, 
make them old you have the displeasure to set 
them in their graves, or a second childhood, sooner 
than you could wisb. And therefore, I think, that 
the time and pains allotted to serious improvements, 
should be employed about things of most use and 
consequence, and that too in the method the most 
easy and short, that could be at any rate obtained: 


And perhaps, as I have above said, it would be 
none of the least seerets of education, to make the 


exercises of the body and mind, the recreation one 
to another. 1 doubt not but that something might 


be done in it, by a prodent man, that would Well 


consider the temper and inclmation of his pupil. 
For he that ĩs Wearied either with study or dancing 
does not desire presently to go to sleep, but to do 


something else, which may divert and delight him. 


But this must be always 9 that nothing * 
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can come into the account of recreation, that is not 
done with delight. A «$64 
8 198. Fencing, and riding the great horse, are 
looked upon 80 necessary parts of breeding, that it 
would be thought a great omission to neglect them; 
the latter of the two being for the most part to be 
learned only in great towns, is one of the best exer- 
cises for health, which is to be had in those places 
of ease and luxury: And upon that account, makes 
a fit part. af a young gentleman's employment during 
his abade there. And as far as it conduces to give 
a man a firm and graceful seat on horseback, and 
to make him able to teach his horse to stop and 
turn quick, and to rest on his haunches, is of use to 
a gentleman both ig peace and war. But whether 
it be of moment enough to be made a business of, 
and deserve to take up more of his time, than should 
barely for his health be employed at due intervals 
in some such vigorous exercise, I shall leave to the 
discretion of parents and tutors; who, will do well 
to remember, in all the parts of education, that most 
time and application is to be bestowed on that 
which is like to be of greatest consequence, and 
frequentest use, in the ordinary cpurse and oc- 
— of that life the young man is designed 
8 199. As for fencing, it seems to me a good 
Fadia. exercise for health, but dangerous to 
the life: "The confdence of their skill 
being apt to engage in quarrels those that think 
they have 3 to use their swords. This pre- 
sumptiou makes them often mere touchy than 
needs, on point of honour, and slight or no provo- 
cations. Voung men, in their warm blood, are 
forward to think they have in vain lea ned to fence, 
if they never she w their skill and courage in a duel; 
and they seem to have icason.' But bow _ 
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zad tragedies that reason has been the oceasion of, 
the tears of many a mother can witness, A man 
that cannot fence, will be more careful to keep out 
of bullies and gamesters company, and will not be 
half so apt to stand upon punctilio's, nor to 
give affronts, or fiercely justify them when given, 
which is that which usually makes the quarrel. 
And when a man is in the field, à moderate skill in 
fencing rather exposes him to the sword of his 
enemy, than secures him from it. And certainly a 
man of courage, who cannot fence at all, and there 
fore will put all upon one thrust, aud not stand 
parrving, 2 the odds against a moderate fencer, 
especially if he has skill in wrestling. And there- 
ſore, if any provision be made against such acci- 
dents, and a man be to prepare his son for duels, I 
had much rather mine should be a good wrestler, than 
an ordinary fencer, which is the most a gentleman 
can attain to in it, unless he will be constantly in the 
e and every day 'exercising. But 
since fencing, and riding the great horse, are 80 
y looked upon as necessary qualifications in 
breeding of a gentleman, it will be hard whally 
to deny any one of that rank these marks of dis- 
tinction. I chall leave it therefore to the father, to 
consider, how far the temper of his son, and the 
station he is like to be in, will allow, or encourage 
bim to comply with  fashions, which having very 
little to do with civil life, were ſormerly unknown 
to the most warlike nations, and seem to have added 

little of force or courage to those who have re- 
ceived them; unless we think martial skill or 
prowess, have been improved by duelling, with 
which fencing came into, and with which, I pre- 
sume, it will go out of the world. 8 

8 200. Thess are my present thoughts concern 


ing learning and accomplishments. The great 
business of all is virtue and wisdom: 


Us NMNullum 
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Muullum nimen abest ol zit prudentia. . 


Teach him to get a mastery over his inclinations, 
and submit his appetite to reason. This being ob- 
yank and by constant practice .settled into. habit, 

the hardest part of the task is over. To bring a 
young man to this, I know nothing which.so much 
contributes, as the love of praise and commenda- 
tion, which should therefore be instilled into him 
5 all arts imaginable. Make his mind as sensible 

of credit and shame as may be; apd when you 
have done that, yon have put a principle into him, 
which will influence his actions when yqu are nat 
by, to which the fear of a {little wmant of a. rod as 
not comparable, and which vill he the proper stock 
wherean afterwards to graft abe cn. N principles of 


iy 4h; religion. "Ig 
201. ;L have.one thing. more. .admbich 
Trade. 23 80 5 I: mention L shall run the 


| danger f 
— what. | am _ what I haue above> 
written Dee eee. all ning werds a 
gentleman's Calling, Vie — 2 u trade seems 
awholl es VA 15 — not forbear 40 
Say, I would have him » A, manual 
5 day. two ar lee Yor age mare tra 
* 203. The how inclination children beide 
always. to he directed to „Fomeching that may be 
2 to them, the advantages proposed frem what 
are tet about may; be ganidered of two kinds : 
herr the skill itself that is got by cer e, i 
. the haviog. Thus skill not anly in lan- 
ie! learned $cignces,. — in N uru- 

ing ar — tempering, and working in iron, 
e arts is worth, the hayiog. / 2. 
Wie = an * ee * 1 
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tion, is necessary or useful for health, Knowledge 
in some things is so necessary to be got p 
whilst they are young, that some part of their t 
is to be allotted to their improvement in them, thougli 
those employments contribute nothing at all t 
their health. Such are reading and writing, and alf 
other sedentary studies, for the cultivating of che 
mind, which unavoidably take up a R part of 
gentlemenꝰs time, quite from their cradles: Other 
manual arts, which are both got, and exereised by 
labour, do many of them, by. that exercise, not: 
only increase our dexterity and skill, but contribute 
to our health too, especially, such as employ us in 
the open air.. In these, then, health and improve 
ment may be joined together, and of: these should 
some fit ones be chosen, to be made the recreations 
of one whose chief business is with books and! 

i. In this choice; the age aud inclination. of. 
the person is to be considered, and.constraint-always: 
to be avoided in . bringing him to it. For command 
and force may often: create, but can never cure, an 
aversion: And. whatever any. one is brought to by 
_ eompulsion, he will leave as soon as he can; and be 

little profitted. and. less recreated. by,, whilst he is. 
at it. 5 — . | | 244 n 
& 203. That which of all others would please 
me best, would: be a painter, were: pi. 
there not an argument or two against: 
it not easy to be answered. First, ill painting is 
one of the worst things in the world; and to attain 
a'tolerable degree of skill in it, requires too much 
of a man's time. If he has a natural inclination to 
it, it: will endanger: the neglect. of all other more 
useful studies to give way to that; and if he have no · 
inclination to it, all the time, pains and money shall. 
be employed in it, will: be thrown away to no pur-- 
pose. Another reason 1 16 I am not for painting 
* ] 3; in 
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—— other, #50 Bonk S make a eget poly th el 
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not 85 the N of his labows, but. as temp 
tions to it; enen an din er more serious 

thoughts and coploymencs . usefyl. and healthy 
WE: exercise, being what, I ebiefly, aim at in A | 
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from dmeshing, as woll as Cinomontus ammget the 
Romans from tha plough, to command the armies 
of their countries againot their enemies; and ĩtis plan 
their Jexteraue: hkdhing of the fail or the pleugh; 
and being good workmen with these tools, did not 
their skill in arma, nor make them less ble 
in the arty. of war or ro They were 
_ capta ins and sentesmen, as: well as husband- 
Cato „ha had with great reputation 
— de great! -offees: of the . commonwealth, 
has left yp an evidence under his own band, | 
much he was versed in country affairs; and, a 
remember, ' Cyrus thought 30 little be- 
neath the! dmr and grandenx' of a throne, that he 
zhewed Xenophen a large field of — all of 
his en planting, The records of antiquity, both 
= ; Jows and Genes, are full of instances of 
mie kd, if it were 2ͤ ²˙ gERRg 
recreations by examples... * ramets vine; 
$ 206. Nor let it be houghtthat Eisele hen 
L call. bein 9r-'the lik en tine and ("yy cc 
manual arte, diveraiona or recreation: 
For recreation. is not being idle (as every otie may 
observe) but casing the wearied part by change of 
business; And he that thinks diversion may nos lie 
in hard and painful labour, forgets the carb riein 
bazd ridings beat, cold and hunger of 10 
which is yet known to be the constant recreation. 
of men, of the greatest condition. Delving, plant- 
ing, inoculating, or any the like profitable employ- 
ments, would be no 15.4 a diversion, than any of 
the idle sports in fashion,! if men cult but be 
brought to delight in them, whiah:customiapdidkitl = 
in a trade will quickly! briag any ane dq doc And 
| Fc ag not, — — are A momma Bring 
ng frequen to e or any other 
| n they could not rafuse, have been 8 | 
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tired with these recreations; than wad any the most 
serious employment of life, tho u che play has 
been such, as they have naturally had no een 
to, and with which they ne willingly sometimes 
divert themselves. 
$ 207. Play, are persons of condition, 
expecially ladies, waste 80 much of their time, is a 
instance to me, that men cannot be perfectly 
idle ; they must be doing something; for how else 
: could they sit so many hours toiling at that, whictr. 
erally gives more vexation than delight to most 
people mier ch are actually engaged in it? It is 
oertain, gaming leaves no satisfaction behind it to 
those who — — when it is over, and it no 2 
profits either body or mind: As to their estates, if 
it strike so deep as to concern them, it isa trade 
then, and not à recreation, wherein few that have 
any thing else to live on tlirive: And at best, a, 
thriving: gamester has but a you trade on it; who 
falls his pockets at the price of his reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to people who are stran« 
gers to business, are not wasted and: wearied: 
with the employment af their calling. The skill 
chould: be, $0 to — their time of redreation, that. 
it may relax and refresh the part that has been exer- 

gised, and is tired, and 3 4 something, which: 
besides the present deli and ease, may produce 
what will afterwards bo profitable: It: Yes been: 
nothing but the vanity. and pride of greatness and 
riches, that has brought unprofitable-and dangerous. 
Rastimes (as they are called) into fashion, and per- 
suaded people into a. belief, that the learning, or 
putting:their; hands to any thing that was useful, 
could not be a diversion fit for a- gentleman, This 
has been that which = ven cards, dice and: 
drinking, so much credit in the world: And a grea 
many throw away their spare hours in: them 


through 
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through the ;prevalency of custom, and want uf 
77575 —— ell up: thevacanoy of 
leisure, more than from any real delight is c ibe 
found in them. They — the drad werght 
of unemployed-time-lying upon their handa, nor the 
uneasiness it is to do nothing at all: And havin 
never learned any laudable manualart:whevewithvto = 
divert themselves, 2 have fecaurse to thost 
Ad or ill we ep to args by canon, 
which-a rati man, till ic custom, 
rr RDI IRR 33 & He lo 2 
S 208: gay not this, that I wonld:nover-bave 
a young: gentleman accummoidate -bimgelf : to rhe 
innocent. divergions in fashion amongst ahmse of his 
age / and condition. Jam:se far from ha ace ® ay 
austere and moro to. that dagree, .thatrhwou 
suade him to more than anbnary . 
all the gaities and diversians 1 those he donverses 
Wich, and he averve or. testy lin way they d ulu 
desire af dim, that might become ——— 
on honest un. Though as t an die 1 
think the gaſest and boar: way 5s'never tb learn any 
play:apor! them, aud tobe incapatituted for thong = 
+ teinptatiens ad ancroadong wasters of 
useful time. But allowance being mae | for idle 
and jovial conuersatiou. ani all fashionable;hecom- 
ing regregtions þ LSA a young man will hovextime 
enough from his serious and main business, to dearn 
Almost any grade. It ie want of aD. Trad, 
atis, and gat of leisure, that men are 
not akilful in mot arts than one and bout in 2 
day, constantly enployrd ia auch a wayibfidrversion; 
will carry a man in a shortitume,ca deal farther 
than the can imagine: Which, if af! wete of no 
ather use but to drive the enen vicious, useless, 
and dangerous pastimes aut af fashion, and to dhe 
there: wa nab of tha, a o¹jꝭuG deserve to be 
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encouraged. If men from their youth were weaned 


from that. sauntring humour wherein some out of 


custom let a good part of their lives run uselessly 


find time enough to acquire dexterity and 

13 in hundreds of things: which, though remote 

proper callings, would not at all inter- 

fere — them, And therefore, -I- think, 'for this, 

as well as other reasons hefora-menticndd, 6 a lazy, 
litless humour, that idly dreams away the da 


78, 
s of all others the least to be indulged or permitted 


It is the state of one sick 
— 2 — and is tolerable in no 
2 — | 


* 


Wehe bim, un- 
d e e eee which is not to 
be supposed in a right way of education. And 
2 ways employed in c de. 
ing and conversation, e will be many an hour, 
besides what his exercises will take up, which, if 
not spent tis way, will be spent worse. For 1 
conclude, a young man will teldom desire to sit 
ail and idle; or, if hedoes, tie in a fault 
it ought to be mended. le & 04 gur ban 
Fer. But if, his mistaken parents, ſighted 
with the disgraceful name of mechanic trade, shall 
have an aversion to any -of this kind in their 
es yet there is one ä trade, 


ee e 
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which, when they consider, a9 Hamed, think bee | 
lutely-neceszar y- oe Aran ons * 

Merchants accounts, though a science not may 
to help a tleman to get an 1 | Merch Nauen * 
yet y there is not any * 
2 run ang | „ 
preserve the estate he It is celdom Leo 
that he who keeps an account of his income und 
and thereby has constantly under view the 
course of his domestic affairs lets them run to ruin: 
And ] doubt not but many a man gets behind hand 
before he is aware, or runs farther on, when he id 
once in, ſor want of this care, or the skill to do it. 
I would therefore advise all gentlemen to learn per- 
fectly merchants accounts, and not to think it is a 
skill "hat belongs not to them, because it has re- - 
ceived. its name, and has ben chiefly practite wy” 
wr? When wi h 
211, my youn ster has once 
the skill of keeping GS 3 is a av co 
of reason more that arithmetic) pe it will not 
be amiss, that his father from Ramey or 
him to do it in all his concernments. Not 11 
would have him set dowen every pint of wine, or 
play, that costs him money the general name of 
expences will serve for such things well enough: 
Nor would I have his father look so natrowly into 
these accounts, as to take occasion from thence to 
criticise on his expences ; he must remember that 
he himself was once a young man, and not forget 
the thoughts he had then, nor the right his son 
has to have the same, and to have allowance made 
for them. If therefore, I would have the young 
gentleman — to keep an account, it is not 
— all to have that * a check upon his expences 
(for what the father allows him, he ought to let 
852 r master of) but only, that he an 
| roug 
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t early into the custom of doingrit, andichar- 
might be madefamiliar and habitualits 
winch! will be so useful and 


to be con- 


stantly practised the whole course of his life. 


noble Venetian, whose son we in theplenty / 
of his father's riches; finding his sons enpences 
and extra t; ordered his cushier 
to:Jet him. haue for the futame no mores money 
thai what he shout count when Dry 
— —_ — rote rt ex 2 
—— 0 
muchi money as he would teib: But 2 this, to 
2 to nothingibut the: — 17> equa 
leagmnes; A. at : 
— . — — cows refection:. 
TINS much pains 


tim formats prove a — — This, — 
ust allo that nothing is likelier to 


E a man within compass, than the having con- 


2 affairs in 4a 

lar course of ant. 

"912 The last part usually in education, is 
 travel;: whach is Tool] 


Prong finiah the work, and complete che gen- 

tleman. I confess traveſ ĩnto foreign countries has 
great advantages, but the time usually chosen to 
send young men abroad: is, I think; of alk other, 
that which renders them least capable of ceaping- 


those adva n are proposed, as 
to. the main: of them, may be reduced to these two; | 


frst; — secondly, an improvement in wis- 


n by seeing . 
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him betimes, 
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zj the season "of all his life that most r. 
eye and authority of his parents and frien 9 
vern it. The flexibleness js of the former part . 
| man' $ age, not Jet grown up to de headstrong, 
3 makes ry more governable and safe; aud in 4 
| N reason and foresight begin a little to take 
lace, and mind a man of Th and improve- 
* Tbe time therefore 1 should think the fit- 
dit for, a young gentleman to be sent *abroad,.. I 
5 would be, either when he is younger, under a tutor, 
8 Whom he mi ht be the better for ; or when he is 
dome years old, without al pyernor; when he is of 
age to govern. hichself, and make observations of 
8 he finds in other 1 i worthy his 8 | 
and that might be of use to him after his return: 
4 when, 3994, being thoroughly acquainted with 
s and fashions, the Natural a0 oral advantages 
+ >». and defects 1 Fs FER country, he has some-- 
hing 10 excha those abroad, from whose 
| pond td W to reap any knowledge: | 
1 214. Ike ordering of traver other Wise, is: 
al, a7 Nate, AHN mo gen- - 
425 7 ig EY e 
7 do bring home w em knowledge 
: e places and x ple: they "have $een,: it is often an 
25 1 of $98 worst "nd st practices they 
met with abroad, retaining ish and memory of 
ve; thin wherein. cet OT took its 
* din +. Jather. than of what should make them 
der an wget, after their return. And indeed how > 
Dan it otherwise, 0 ing abroad at the age ene. 
* 


a IN the, care angther, Whb is to 
25 necessaries, and wake theff Gre ber 
mi Thus under the shelter and pretence of . 
e thinkin themeelveg e from stand- 
een their vn legs; or beiug accountable for their 
* conduct, very seldom ä 3 


2 


\ 


' rambling from one inn to . Nor 


With enquiries, or making useful observations E 
their own. © Their thoughts run after play and plea- 


sure, wherein they take it as a letsening to be co 


trolled ; but seldom trouble themselves to examine - 
the devigns, observe the address, and consider __ 
arts, . tempers, and N ne of men they meer” 
with; that so the y know how to Ss 
themeelves towar Gow. Here he that" — 
with them, is to screen them; get them out when. 
they have run themselyes into the briars;z and in 
all their miscarriages be-answerable-for them- 
$ 215. I confess, the knowledge of men is. 8 
great a «kill, that it is not to be expected aj o 
man should presently be perfect in it. Bur yer bis | 
going abroad is to little purpose, if travel agen not 


svmetimes open his eyes, make him "cautions/and” 5 


wary, and-accustom him to. look beyond the out 


side, and, under the inoffensive guatd of a — 


and obliging carriage, keep hi free and wife in 


his Conversation Wir stfangers, and = ort of 


people without forfeiting their good op He 


chat is sent out to travel at the age; n the: - 


thoughts of à man designing to improve hinelf, 
may get into the conversation and | acquaintanice-of 


perzons df condition where he comes: Which, 
though a thing of most advantage to a —.— . 
that travels; yet I ask, amongst our . 

ere 


that go abroad under tntors, what one 'is 


ee that ever visit any person of quality? 
_ Much less makes an acquaintance with such, col 


fearn,” what is 


whose conversation he ma 
breeding in that 2 what is worth 
12 thou N r 
a eee ve" te than in 


it to be wondered; for men of worth 
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* not uy ie he: the e n 3 
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